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NEW... FOTO-FILL FILLER . . . VISIBLE INK SUP. 

PLY... PLI-GLASS RESERVOIR . . . PLATHENIUM- 

TIPPED POINT... ‘“AERO-METRIC CONTROL”... 
9 OTHER IMPORTANT ADVANCES 
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OU’VE never owned such a pen! It’s the famous Parker 
“51” made new and different in 14 important ways. 

The new Foto-fill filler, for example, makes filling the New 
“51” extra fast and easy. You know it’s filled—you can see the 
ink supply . . . a bigger, longer-lasting supply. You'll never have 
to worry about this pen going dry in the middle of an exam! 

What’s more, the New “51” has “‘Aero-metric control”. It’s 
safeguarded against leaking even at jet plane altitudes. 

And that’s only the beginning. There’s lots more for you to 
see and try in the New “51”. Stop in at your Parker dealer’s 
today and ask him to show it to you. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U. S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 


Copr. 1949 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Say What /647-You Please! 


. -. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In all my travels—23 years of visit- 
ing over 18,000 high schools—I have 
never come across the unique idea of 
“Assembly Monitors” that was inspired 
by two teachers at West High School in 
Denver, Colorado. I think other schools 
might be interested in this project. 

The assembly monitors are a group 
of students in charge of assembly pro- 
grams; they evaluate assembly pro- 
grams and assist the student body in 
finding seats and remind noisy students 
of the proper conduct in the auditorium. 

Mrs. Mary Murray and Miss Opal 
Riddle, two West High teachers, real- 
ized that these “policing” duties were 
not too pleasant, and that the student 
body often failed to respect the au- 
thority of the assembly committee. So 
Mrs. Murray and Miss Riddle hit on a 
plan to give the monitors real prestige. 
The students at West High call them- 
selves “Cowboys.” In keeping with this 
tradition, the teachers designed cow- 
boy vests, made of orange felt and 
trimmed with black braid—the school 
colors (see photo). 


Assembly monitors at West H. S., Denver, Colorado, wear colorful cowboy vests. 


The effect of the new costumes was 
spectacular. The costume gave dignity 
to the monitors and the student body 
responded willingly to monitors’ sug- 
gestions on conduct and seating ar- 
rangements. 

I witnessed the power of those orange 
vests myself. I generally draw an at- 
tentive audience for my talks on Scho- 
lastic Art Awards. But the attention of © 
West High students was “super-duper” 
—really EXCELLENT. 

Karl Bolander 
Director of Scholastic Art Awards 
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Dear Editor: 


The Children and Youth Film Club, 
recently formed in our school, is the 
first of its type in the United States. 
We meet once a week to discuss what 
we feel to be good and bad in movies. 
For example, at our last meeting one 
of the objections raised was that at a 
high school dance in a typical movie 
about teen-agers, everyone always has 
a date and there seems to be no prob- 
lem of getting a partner for the next 
dance. In reality, we all know that 
things don’t go quite that smoothly. 

A poll will be taken soon in our 
school. The questions asked will be: 
(1) What do you like least in films? 
(2) What do you like most in films? 
(3) Was the last film you saw good 
or bad? 

These ideas will be passed on to the 











How about a cup of coffee? It’s 
been a long, exciting day in the 
field serving Uncle Sam. Now it’s 
time to relax and talk about the 
day’s maneuvers—and listen to 
the sergeant tell stories of men 
who fought in tanks, 


Wouldn’t you like to climb out 
of your own tank and squat down 
beside the Coleman stove with 
your army buddies? You'll like 
the life of a soldier . . . the finest 
kind of a life that men can lead. 
Honor, Duty, Country are spelled 
in capital letters. Soldiers not 
only believe it—they live it. 

An army career gives you every- 
thing you want—education, 
travel, comradeship and, most 





















Mlb PEACE IS AMERICAS 


MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


The new peacetime Army ond Air Force offer young men... 
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This is the Life for You! 


important of all, the chance to 
grow into a leader under the 
guidance of our country’s out- 
standing men. 


Everything you are learning in 
high school prepares you to step 
into a soldier’s shoes. When you 
are old enough —17 with parents’ 
consent—grow up with the 
United States Army. Your coun- 
try needs strong, trained, young 
men who are willing and ready to 
defend her. In return, she gives 
you the finest possible start for 
adult life. Look at the successful 
men in your home town. You'll 
find that many of the leaders you 
know served in the United States 
Army. 














Foundation of Hollywood which plans 
to produce movies that will fill the 
need of teen-agers. The foundation is 
a new organization, and it plans to 
establish groups similar to ours in high 
schools throughout the country. 
There have been many review boards 
that gave a negative criticism of the 
movies. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to give constructive criticism. 


Barbara Jean Murdock 
Madera (Calif.) Union HS. 


Dear Editor: 


Could you please tell me when Lou 
Boudreau ever played for the Chicago 
Cubs? I don’t think you can. So, how 
come he was wearing a Cub uniform 
in the picture which appeared in your 
March 2 sports column? 


Emmitt Oppenheimer 
Irvington, N. J. 


Hold your brickbat, pardner. Lou 
was wearing a Cleveland uniform, all 
right—the kind the Indians use on the 
road. Too bad, you Cub fans. Bet 
you'd love to see Boudreau in a Chi- 
cago “monkey suit.”—Ed. 


°° o e 


Dear Editor: 

Usually, I find your short stories de- 
lightful—but not February Afternoon 
(Feb. 23). This “short-short” was well- 
written, but it leaves a bad impression 
on the reader. It didn’t seem to be an 
appropriate story for a magazine de- 
signed for high school students. I can- 
not understand how this story could 
win even an Honorable Mention in 
the Scholastic Writing Awards. 


Marilynn Watt 
San Diego (Calif.) H.S. 


We'd like to know why you felt this 
story to be a poor selection, Marilynn. 
We'd also like to know what other 
readers thought of February Afternoon. 
(This was the story, written by a New 
York City high school student, about a 
small boy who is beaten up by some 
older boys. When policemen come to 
his rescue, they can’t understand why 
the boy didn’t call out for help, then 
discover that he has no tongue.—Ed. 


2 o ° 


Dear Editor: 
I enjoy reading and studying Prac- 
tical English immensely. I followed 
your plan for spending my allowance 
(“Budget Wise,” March 2), and found 
that it certainly does help to budget 
your money. 
Martha Goodell 
John Garrie Jr. HS. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Children and Youth Film Production ™ 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. “Check and 
double-check!” said our young man- 
about-town when we asked if he ap- 
proved our choice of an Easter out- 
fit for a teen-aged miss. Maybe his 
remark included the model, too! 
Anyhow, our Easter fashion story, 
straight from Bond Fifth Avenue 
(department store) is this: a black 
and white checked jacket with col- 
lar and cuffs of black wool, same as 
the skirt; a white straw hat with 
jaunty feather; white fabric gloves, 
and a black leather pocketbook.— 
Photo courtesy of Bond Fifth Avenue. 


YOO-HOO! Patrolman Frank Dzerk, 
on duty as radio dispatcher at Ber- 
gen County, New Jersey, police 
headquarters, recently got a call on 
——— WPFK, from New Mex- 
ico 

“Will you kindly contact my head- 
quarters, Station KSTH, in Albu- 
querque and tell them that my car 
broke down in the canyon?” came 
the voice. ; 

Patrolman Dzerk, somewhat star- 
tled, asked the Albuquerque police- 
man why he routed his message for 
help some 5,000 miles. The latter ex- 
plained that the canyon walls had 
prevented his radio signal from 
reaching his own headquarters, but 
he had no difficulty getting through 
to New Jersey. . 

Patrolman Dzerk relayed the mes- 
sage to Station KDTH in Albu- 
querque. 

° - * 

START THE SUPER-SIREN, 
PLEASE! Now you can sit back and 
let sound waves boil the coffee and 
wash the clothes. You can, that is, if 
you have a new super-siren such as 
the one being built at the ultrasonic 
laboratory of the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Isadore Rudnick, a physicist, 
said his experiments show that super- 
sound waves are about 60 times 
more efficient at washing clothes 
than some washing machines and are 
also handy to boil coffee, light a 
pipe, and kill mice and roaches. 

“I don’t know why it does some 
of these things,” Dr. Rudnick said. 
“I only know, for example, that if 
you put some dirty laundry in suds 
close to the intense sound, the laun- 
dry comes out amazingly clean. But 
it’s too soon to say that this tech- 
nique is practical.” 

Meanwhile, the siren is being used 
experimentally to reduce factory 
smoke and smog and to see how 
much punishment from sound waves 
the pilots of supersonic jet planes 
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Look the World in the Eye 


. » - Marks of Maturity: 9 


book, No Place to 
Hide?” Jack asked 
Polly. 

Polly hadn't, but she was 
eager to impress Jack and 
she didn’t wish to appear 
dumb. “Of course,” she re- 
plied. 

Jack nodded approving- % 
ly. “What impressed you 
most about it?” . 

“Oh, I read it so long ago—three or four years,” Polly 
said glibly. “I don’t remember little things about it—” 

“Three or four years ago?” Jack repeated in surprise. 
“Why, the book was just published last fall!” 

Polly had fallen into her own trap; and she was deeply 
ashamed of herself. She had foolishly destroyed Jack’s con- 
fidence in her and she had damaged her self-respect. At that 
moment Polly wished that she had some place to hide! 

Then and there Polly decided that doing anything she 
was ashamed of-—telling a lie, cheating, stealing, false pre- 
tending, or going back on her word—is never worth the risk. 

What’s the risk? Such things often lose the respect of 
friends and, worse than that, they lessen your respect for 
yourself. 

HONESTY is one of the most important marks of ma- 
turity. No one can look the world in the eye unless he 
respects himself; and to have self-respect, a person must 
be honest. 

To an honest person actions speak as loud as words, and 
he conducts himself so that he can always answer “Yes” to 
this question: “If everyone should know what I’m doing, 
would I still do it?” 

Let’s see how this works. 

Janet wants to break a date with Jim in order to accept 
a party invitation from Paul. Should she tell Jim that she 
has to stay at home that night and write a term paper, 
hoping that no one would discover the truth? Would she 
mind if not only Jim but Paul and her other friends knew 
what she was doing? Is she willing to be known—even to 
herself—as the kind of person who tells lies and juggles 
dates? 

Then there’s Dan. When other students are proud of hav- 
ing done well on tests or papers, Dan feels unsure of him- 
self. Some of the work he hands in isn’t his own. Deep with- 
in himself Dan knows he’s a “fake.” 

Keep a record of your own honesty this week. Work to 
raise your score to 100—and keep it there! 


‘Hee you read the 
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maine Mapes told the members of 

the English IV class.. “You know 
Amy—Once in love with Amy, always 
in love with Amy. Amy definitely must 
have personality, judging by the way 
everyone is singing her praises! 

“But the kind of personality we’re 
going to discuss today in our Personal- 
ity Laboratory session is more than just 
magnetic qualities,” Charmaine ex- 


“Tesi AMY, for instance,” Char- 


plained. “By personality, we mean the 
sum total of an individual's personal 
characteristics—how a person rates on 
cooperation, dependability, disposition, 
etc. 
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George Clark, News Syndicate, Inc. 


“I’ve never worked in an office where 
it was so hard to watch the clock!’ 





What’s Your P.Q.? 


“To get the show on the road,” 
Charmaine continued, “we're going to 
start with a little game called “What’s 
Your P.Q.?’—meaning Personality Quo- 
tient. Clark, will you explain the rules?” 

Clark faced the group. “I’ve copied 
the P. Q. chart here on the front black- 
board,” he said. (See chart on opposite 
page.) “Later in the period, we'll pass 
out mimeographed copies of this chart 
and two or three members of the class 
will rate each of us on our personality 
traits. 

“But first, if you’re game for a P. Q. 
game, let’s go. Pretend that you're a 
boss who has to rate his workers on 
their personality traits. How would you 
rate each of the workers in these prob- 
lem situations? Read the problems here 
on the side blackboard and then look 
at the rating chart to see which rating 
you'd give each worker.” 


Ready—Set—Go! 


Let’s play the P. Q. game, too. Here 
are the problems Clark put on the 
blackboard. 

1. Mrs. Swift, the office manager, 
says to the boss, “I wouldn’t ask Rose- 
mary Mucller to work with the other 
girls on this special filing project. She 
does a first-rate job only when she’s 
doing something she likes. It’s better 
to have her work in the typing pool on 
the manuscripts. She'll get along with 
the typists okay.” 

How would you rate Rosemary on 
cooperation? (See chart.) 

2. Ralph Hubbell is the new cub 
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Reamer Keller in Nation’s Business 


reporter for Northwestern Weekly. He 
likes his job and works hard to get the 
news stories assigned him; but last week 
Ralph forgot all about the fact that he 
was supposed to write up the meeting 
of the Main Street Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

How would you rate Ralph on 
dependability? 

3. Mary Lund has a habit of not 
using the dictionary. On Thursday she 
made five spelling errors (such as mis- 
spelling stationery) in business letters 
that she typed. Also she doesn’t read 
her shorthand notes carefully. Often the 
letters she types are quite different from 
the way the boss dictated them. 

How would you rate Mary on atten 
tion to details? 





























Salo, Cartoons-of-the-Month 




















“The way | understand it, Peterson—TAKE A WANT 


AD, MISS BODENHEIMER—you want a raise or else!’ 
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Follette in Collier's 
“You don’t drink to excess, do you? Water, | meanl” — 
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4. Tilly Temple worked in the dime 
store. She went around with a “chip on 
her shoulder.” If a customer looked at 
two pairs of hose, Tilly would say, 
“Don’t mess up the whole counter!” 
And if the boss would ask her to 
straighten up the stock on the counter, 
she’d fly into a tantrum. One day she 
became so angry she quit her job. 

How would you rate Tilly on dispo- 
sition? 

5. Cliff, the new office boy, has or- 
ganized his pickup of mail so that he 
does it in half the time that the former 
office boy took. Cliff has his eye on a 
secretarial job and he’s taking business 
subjects in night school. 

How would you rate Cliff on ambition? 

6. “I'm so tired of trying to think of 
ways to encourage Mildred to do her 
typing,” Mrs. Armen, supervisor, said 
to the office manager. “Why must some- 
body tell her every little thing she has 
to do?” 

How would you rate Mildred on 
initiative? 

7. Jim had one of those telephone- 
answering jobs where he took orders 
all day over the phone for “a dozen 
#536’s, please.” The work was dull, 
but Jim stuck to it for three months— 
until he was promoted to another job. 
. What would you rate Jim on stick- 
to-itiveness? 

8. “I’ve never had a student libarian 
quite like Ellen,” Miss Peckham said to 
her assistant, Miss Lee. “Have you no- 
ticed how quickly Ellen learned the 
Dewey Decimal System and the routine 
here at the desk? And she’s eager to 
do a first-rate job of keeping the shelves 
in order.” 

How would you rate Ellen on right 
attitude? 


9. “Nick does have a rough spot or 
two,” Mr. Hanscom explained. “For in- 
stance, he doesn’t stand up when a lady 
comes to his desk to talk to him. But 
usually he’s polite and thoughtful of 
others.” 




















Jefferson Machamer, McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
“Be indispensable! Keep the files so 
messy only YOU know what's where!” 


How would you rate Nick on cour- 
tesy? 

“Rating people on these job situations 
is really fun,” Rita Alvaro said when 
the class finished the problems that 
Clark had put on the blackboard. 

“I agree with you,” Virginia Lee com- 
mented, “but I don’t think I'll be able 
to rate anyone here in class. How can 
I tell what Jim rates on cooperation 
from what he does in school? I’ve never 
seen him working in an office or a fac- 
tory.” 

“School work is just the same as 





working on a job,” Charmaine explained. 

“Right,” Clark agreed. “If you co- 
operate in class and club work, you'll 
rate high in cooperation on the job. The 
same goes for all the other traits.” 

“I have enough copies of the P. Q. 
chart so that there are three for each 
student,” Charmaine said. “Put your 
name on the top of each of yours and 
hand them in. Then I'll give them to 
other members of the class so that they 
can rate you. We'll ask the raters not 
to sign their names; but remember to 
give an honest, careful rating.” 





Does poor teamwork 


Usually honest, truthful, reliable 


Usually calm, good-natured 


AMBITION (Is he eager to get ahead?) 


Satisfied with just getting by 


Occasionally rude and impolite 
Frequently rude and impolite 





P. Q. (PERSONALITY QUOTIENT) RATING CHART 


COOPERATION (Does he work well with others?) 
Works harmoniously with others in all work and activities 
Works well with others in activities which interest him 
Works satisfactorily in most group activities 


DEPENDABILITY (Can he be depended on to do his share?) 
Reliable at all times; honest, truthful 


Good-intentioned, but occasionally undependable 
Needs to be watched; can’t be trusted 


ATTENTION TO DETAIL (Is he an accurate, systematic person?) 

—_____Always correct in what he says or does down to the smallest details 
Usually correct in what he says or does 
Correct in big things, but careless of details 
His work needs to be checked constantly 


DISPOSITION (Is he the same whether the work is easy or difficult?) 
—_______Always calm, good-natured, hides his personal likes and dislikes 


Occasionally is out of sorts and flies off the handle 
Unpredictable, loses his temper easily 


Is determined to be a success and is willing to work hard to achieve it 
Usually is determined to get ahead 
Sometimes lacks ambition and doesn’t care 


INITIATIVE (Is he willing to take complete responsibility for his work?) 
Sees what work has to be done and does it enthusiastically 
Usually sees what has to be done and does it 
Is willing to do his part after someone tells him what there is to do 
Has to be prodded into doing the job; a definite follower 


STICK-TO-ITIVENESS (Will he stick to his work even if it is dull and routine?) 


Realizes that any job has its routine and dull duties and is willing to do them 
Usually can be depended on to do routine work without griping 
Gripes a good deal but generally completes whatever's assigned him 
Frequently refuses to do work that’s boring or uninteresting to him 


RIGHT ATTITUDE (Is he enthusidstic and eager to do a good job?) 
Enthusiastic about learning, eager to do his work well 
Usually enthusiastic about learning, eager to do his work well 
Sometimes needs to be kidded into doing his work 
Has the ‘‘what’s-there-in-it-for-me’’ attitude; doesn’t care 


COURTESY (Is he always considerate of the other person?) 


_______ Always polite and considerate of others 
Usually polite and considerate of others 
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a“ ERE’S your change,” Ted 
Shaw smiled. “How about let- 
ting me carry your sacks of 

groceries for a couple of blocks?” 

“Don’t you have to stay here at the 
cash register?” Bea Dayton asked the 
good-looking checker at the Cut-rate 
Market. 

“I have a ten-minute break—going to 
get some coffee,” Ted explained, tak- 
ing her three large sacks of groceries. 
“Say, you must be feeding the multi- 
tude at your house tonight.” 

Bea laughed. “No, that’s almost a 
week’s supply! My mother works and 
I do all the meal-planning, buying, and 
cooking for our family of four. It’s a 
real challenge, because I try to have 
good, well-balanced meals on a budget 
of $24 a week.” 

“You're a smart shopper, I’ve no- 
ticed,” Ted commented. “I know quite 
a bit about ‘good buys’ but I never 
could get-as many things as you do for 
the amount of money you pay every 
Saturday.” 

Bea blushed happily. “Oh, it’s really 
not too difficult. I took a course in ‘bet- 
ter buymanship’ last year.” 

“Tell me about it,” Ted invited. 

Here’s a summary of what Bea told 
Ted: 

Most families spend too much of 
their food dollar on meat and baked 
goods. Too often there isn’t money left 
for an adequate supply of milk, eggs, 
vegetables, and fruit—all of which are 
important if you want to have the vim 
and vigor which come with a balanced 
diet. 

A quarter pound of lean meat a day 
is sufficient for one person; and the 
lean meat in cheaper cuts (chuck 
steak) has the same food value as the 
lean meat in more expensive cuts (sir- 
loin steak). Avoid buying meats with a 
lot of fat or bone—they add cost with- 
out adding to the food value. Also use 
such meat-saving substitutes as cheese 
and macaroni, baked beans in cas- 
serole, etc. 

Save money by baking your own 
rolls, pies, and cakes. Also, save money 
by using evaporated (or powdered) 
milk rather than whole milk when you 
are making desserts and using milk in 
other cooking. (A large can of evapo- 
rated milk equals almost a quart of 
whole milk and costs about half as 
much. ) 

Everyone should have at least one 
pint of milk a ‘av: growing children 


More for 
Your Money 

















Follette in Saturday Evening Post 


“Suppose we try it again and let’s have no more of your 
foolishness, please! Now, then—LET ME SEE YOUR TONGUE!” 


need more than a pint. Buy fresh milk 
in the two-quart containers or two 
quarts at a time (usually a saving of 
one cent for the two quarts). 


Plan Ahead 


Plan your menus several days or a 
week ahead. Go heavy on milk products 
(butter, cheese, etc.), vegetables, and 
fruit. Have fewer courses so that you 
can buy in larger quantities and so that 
you'll have fewer items left over to eat 
later. In grocery buying: 

1. Compare values at several stores. 
Don’t buy everything at the Cut-rate 
Market; Walton’s Grocery may sell 
some things more reasonably. Watch 
for sales at all your neighborhood 
stores; then buy where you can get the 
most for your money. 

2. Use grade labels and buy on the 
basis of intended use. Remember that 
most canned goods come in three 
grades: A (Fancy), B (Choice), and 
C (Standard). All three grades are the 
same as to vitamin content and from 
the point of view of being clean. The 
grades indicate a difference in size, ten- 
derness, color, and uniformity of the 
canned goods. Because of these differ- 
ences, there are price differencs. 

Suppose that a 10%-ounce can of 
Grade A green asparagus is 35¢ and 
that the same type of asparagus in the 
same-sized can is 27¢ for Grade B. You 
want your asparagus to bake in a cas- 
serole with cream sauce and sliced, 
hard-boiled eggs. The 27¢ can (Grade 
B) is the better buy for the casserole 
dish because the vegetable will cook 
up and you won't be able to tell what 
grade it is. Grade A would be the bet- 
ter buy to serve as a side dish with 
lamb chops. 

Similarly margarine (made of pure 
vegetable oils and sold at about half 
the price of butter) is excellent in reci- 


pes calling for butter. It’s first-rate for 
table use, too. Grade B (fresh) eggs 
are just as nutritious as Grade A and 
they cost from 7 to 10 cents less 
a dozen. Use Grade B for everything 
but boiling. If brown eggs are cheaper 
than white eggs (or vice versa), buy 
the cheaper-priced eggs. The color 
makes no difference in flavor or nu- 
tritional value. 

3. Investigate your store’s special 
brands. The Cut-rate Market, like nearly 
every large store, has several brands of 
goods which it buys in large quantities. 
It also stocks other well-known com- 
peting brands. You may be wise to take 
advantage of the saving Cut-rate gives 
you on certain brands of coffee, tea, 
and other products. 


Buy the Family Size 


4. For family use, buy bulk quanti- 
ties and the larger-sized packages. Wal- 
ton’s sells one pound of granulated sug- 
ar for 11¢ and five pounds for 45¢. You 
save two cents a pound by buying the 
five-pound package of sugar. 

5. Know your needs in advance and 
watch for special sales. Don’t forget to 
buy milk on Saturday and then have to 
pay two cents more a quart on Sunday 
morning at a delicatessen. 

6. Buy fruits, vegetables, fish, etc. 
in season. At this season, for example, 
in some sections lettuce may be 21¢ for 
less-than-a-one-pound head, while cab- 
bage is nine cents a pound. You're wise 
to buy cabbage and wait until lettuce 
is in season. When vegetables are out 
of season, you may be wiser to buy 
canned vegetables than those that are 
shipped in. 

Prices vary with the season and the 
part of the country you live in. The 
basic rules for grocery shopping, how- 
ever, will help you get more for your 
money, no matter where you live. 
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“Deon ee, 


You missed an experience when you couldn’t make 
the performance of our “Bay Ridge Deviltries” on 
Friday night. 

The “Deviltries” is our all-school musical variety 
show, you know, and this year the theme of it was 
“Bay Ridge High Through the Years.” The skit 
about Bay Ridge students on a beach picnic in 1898 
was hilarious. The chorus sang By the Beautiful Sea 
and you should have seen the droopy bathing suits 
they wore! 

The show had already started when we arrived 
(as usual Jewel wasn’t ready on time) and the bal- 

#cony was pitch black. We pushed into the middle of 
the row to our seats, and in the dark I accidentally 
sat on some lady’s lap. Alysmae got so tickled that 
she almost had hysterics, but none of the “old num- 
bers” around us seemed to think it was funny. 

Pinetop and Abe were sitting in the row behind 
us but further to the left and they started shooting 
pop corn and paper wads at us. That started Alys- 
mae to squealing again. Meanwhile, Wanda had 
taken off her shoes and Butch, who was sitting next 
to her, grabbed one of her pumps and passed it back 
to Pinetop. Wanda was furious and demanded her 
shoe—which pleased Butch so much that he grabbed 
the other one! 

All the old sourpusses around us started “shushing” 
and about that time the first act was over. 

At intermission Mr. Ackerman (he’s our principal, 
you know) came up to the balcony and asked if he 





could talk to us outside. He said that we were being 
unfair not only to the people in the audience but to 
those in the cast on stage. 

“The students in the skits and the choruses have 
worked hard for many weeks in order to put on a 
good performance tonight, but you're spoiling their 
efforts by making unnecessary noise here in the bal- 
cony. How would you feel if you were on stage and 
the cast were up here putting on a sideshow? 

“Besides,” he went on, “as you know—those of 
you who sold tickets—the townspeople have given 
excellent support to the ‘Deviltries’ for many years. 
They pay as much to see our show as they would to 
see a Bing Crosby or an Ingrid Bergman movie. If 
they don’t get their money’s worth tonight—because 
of your antics up here in the balcony—will they buy 
tickets next year? Or even next month—for your 
junior class play? A school’s reputation in the com- 
munity is built mainly on its students’ behavior in 
public. Think that over.” 

Wow, I’d never realized that before! I felt like 
going downstairs and apologizing to the audience 
and the cast. Creeps, what would happen if no one 
would buy tickets for our junior play? How would 
we raise the money for the junior-senior banquet? 

Believe-you-me, after that we were as quiet as 
mice. After the show, we apologized to the people 
around us and they were so nice about it—all of 
those I spoke to promised to buy tickets to our 
junior play! 

Thoughtfully yours, 
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Leo Garez in Saturday Evening Post 

















“When we left Jim Dandy yesterday, he was cling- 


ing to a window sill, 54 stories above the street...“ 


oe ADIO shows are produced for 
the 15 million listeners at 
home, not for the 1,500 peo- 
ple who crowd into a studio to get a 
glimpse of the big star who's featured 
on the show.” 

Fletcher Markel, CBS producer-direc- 
tor, was speaking. To him, a studio 
audience is an occupational hazard in 
producing a good radio drama. One 
cough, one sneeze, one misplaced gig- 
gle—and crash! goes the illusion the 
director is trying to create for you, the 
radio listener. 

Mr. Markel speaks from his own ex- 
perience. He first worked for the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Company, where he 
wrote, produced, directed, and even 
acted in a wide variety of shows. Trans- 
ferring to American radio, he became 
producer-director of Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s Studio One; his cur- 
rent assignment is handling the same 
job for the Ford Theatre, another CBS 
show. 

“This title, ‘producer-director, ” we 
remarked. “Could you translate that for 
our Practical English readers?” 

“Actually, it’s two jobs rolled into 
one,” he replied, defining the producer 
as the “assembler” of the show. The 
producer chooses the subject matter, 
lines up the stars, briefs the writer, and 
ok’s the script. 

The director is in on this planning 
stage, too, but he is second-in-command 
until all the ingredients of the program 
have been lined up. The director takes 
over when the program goes into re- 
hearsal. From there on he’s the boss. 
-The man who takes over both jobs— 
along with the title producer-director— 
runs the entire show, from the very first 
idea for the script to the last minute of 
the actual broadcast. 


Finding the Script 
What does a producer look for in a 
dramatic script? 
Mr. Markel answered this one by 
again mentioning his home audience. 


“Radio listeners are accustomed to 
movement and action in dramatic 
shows,” he pointed out. “This brings up 
a special problem on Ford Theatre, for 
all of our stories are adaptations. In 
adapting a play, for instance, we can’t 
follow the original play exactly because 
usually it doesn’t move swiftly enough 
for radio. Usually the play has too many 
long speeches, too few shifts of scene. 
So we have to reconstruct it, dropping 
out a good deal of dialogue and break- 
ing long acts into several shorter scenes 
to give a feeling of motion. A radio 
story can’t stand still.” 

The tendency to depend on adapta- 
tions is a tradition of American broad- 
casting which, according to Mr. Markel, 
is sometimes overdone. He contrasted 
it with the Canadian system which 
“gives radio writers much more free- 
dom, encourages them to write original 
stories especially for radio.” Mr. Markel 
thinks that, consequently, radio drama 
in Canada has become an independent 
art. 

Perhaps American listeners share Mr. 
Markel’s yearning for original radio 
dramas. He feels that they do; and he 
says that Ford Theatre’s fan mail backs 
him up. About 70 per cent of the mail 
is enthusiastic; most of the remaining 
30 per cent are requests for fresh, new 
ideas in radio drama. 

Occasionally the mail bag contains a 
raft of complaints about a sound-effects 
boner or bad timing in a musical cue, 
or some other technical error. “But this 
happens very rarely,” added Mr. Mar- 
kel, “because we're fortunate in having 
a superlative technical crew. They're so 
good and work together so well that 
now they need little coaching from me. 
They can read a script and know ex- 
actly what to do with it on their own.” 


The Director's Job 


If Mr. Markel’s technicians couldn’t 
work independently, a good deal of his 
time would be devoted to overseeing 
their end of the show. -Often a director 






































Gerald Green in Collier’s 


“It was easy. I’m the Mrs. Jones who sent in the questions.” 


Radio's 


has several conferences with the musi- 
cal conductor, working out the exact 
music to give the proper atmosphere for 
backgrounds and transitions between 
scenes. Just as carefully, the director 
must coach the soundmen, checking 
every effect called for in the script. It’s 
also the director’s job to confer with 
the engineer on the number of micro- 
phones to be used, placement of 
“mikes,” ete. 

Are radio listeners aware of all this 
behind-the-scenes activity? 

“TI don’t believe that most listeners 
are aware of the technical side of the 
program,” said Mr. Markel. “They lis- 
ten to be entertained. They usually re- 
act only to the overall impression, 
unless they’re seriously interested in 
radio.” 

The director’s job, then, is to make 
all the ingredients fit together so per- 
fectly that there are no jarring notes 
that sound out-of-place to the listener. 

As with any director, Mr. Markel 
keeps a card file of names of available 
radio actors. In casting his shows, he 
usually draws from a group of 15 or 20 
people on whom he knows he can de- 
pend to turn in a fine job. 

“I prefer working with actors who 
specialize in radio work,” he remarked. 
“They know what you want, and they 
can give it to you quickly. Why, I 
know radio actors who can give you a 
beautiful characterization on their first 
reading of a script, after you've ex- 
plained the character to them in a few 
brief sentences. That’s important when 
you're as rushed for time as we always 
are.” 

The Ford Theatre show has a total 
of 14 hours in which to rehearse every 
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And yet I know other writers—and very 





“I'm listening to John’s Other Wife. What are you listening to now?” 


Reamer Keller, Cartoons-of-the-Month 


Assembly Line 


detail—music, sound, acting, etc.—of a 
program. Short as that time may seem, 
it’s more than many other shows have. 


From the Writer’s Desk 


Radio’s time element poses a prob- 
lem especially for the script writer. 
Imagine turning out a radio story every 
seven days, week in and week out! How 
does a writer keep up the pace? 

Irve Tunick, CBS scripter, who works 
on You Are There, had this to say about 
it: “I've written probably 750 or 800 
scripts in the past fifteen years, at the 
rate of one a week. My field is what I 
like to call non-fiction radio—dramas 
that are based on historical facts. My 
biggest problem is to do a good re- 
search job. I’ve solved that problem 
with the discovery that I needn’t wade 
through dozens of reference books for 
the facts I want. When I’m assigned a 


/ particular topic, I read one authorita- 


tive book—the very best book on that 
subject—and that’s my research job.” 
Mr. Tunick’s approach has carried 
him successfully through such popular 
series as The World Is Yours, Words at 
War, and CBS School of the Air. But 
he’s quick to add that his,method isn’t 
the only one; he won’t even say that it’s 
the best one—except for himself. 
“Every writer must work out his own 
technique,” he explained. “For exam- 
ple, I simply can’t produce an outline in 
advance, to save my life. I just mull 
over what I’ve read, trying to hit on a 
story idea on which I can build the facts 
I want to present. Then I sit down at 
my typewriter, put in five carbons, and 
start typing. I’m usually just as sur- 
prised as anyone else is at the result. 


UMI 






fine ones—who can’t produce until 
they’ve worked for hours over a detailed 
outline.” 

‘ A writer's working habits may de- 
pend on a producer, too. Often the pro- 
ducer will have a very specific idea 
about the type of story he wants. He 
may suggest the plot, the treatment, 
and the characters to the writer, who 
then must work within this given frame- 
work, At other times, the producer sim- 
ply names the subject, and the writer 
is free to develop it as he wishes. The 
producer may suggest changes in the 
finished script; or the director may sug- 
gest changes in dialogue which the ac- 
tors have difficulty in handling. All of 
this makes the production of a script a 
very flexible thing—“a teamwork proj- 
ect,” to use Mr. Tunick’s words. 

Flexible though the approach may be, 
there are certain “musts” that any script 
should meet. 

Mr. Tunick’s main rule will sound 
familiar to you. 

“A good radio show must have a 
smooth flow to it,” he said. “Too many 
dramatic shows are spotty little episodes 
that jerk along unevenly. In good radio 
drama, one scene must move smoothly 
into the next.” 

Some stories seem to have this even 
fhovement in their plots—the episodes 
hang together naturally. Others lack 
this coherence; then a writer must find 
some way of pulling his scenes together 
—and he usually uses a narrator. The 
use of a narrator has been called “a 
lazy way out” because it eliminates the 
writers problems in setting the scene 
and explaining the characters and the 
action; but Mr. Tunick doesn’t see it 
this way. 


Frank Owen in Saturday Evening Post 


“,.. and then, kiddies, the BIGGEST mouse that you 
ever saw or imagined came walking into the room!” 


“True, a narrator is a device,” he said, 
“and if the writer handles him poorly, 
he'll be merely a cold, impersonal voice 
telling you, ‘Springtime, 1848, Paris. ...’ 
Then he means nothing to the story. 

“But if a writer is skillful, he can use 
the narrator to develop the tone and at- 
mosphere of the entire story—making 
him an integral part of what's going on. 
To do this, a writer must give his nar- 
rator a bias, an opinion about what's 
going on. The narrator may be gently 
amused by the proceedings: he talks 
with his tongue in check. Or he may 
be angry: he spits out his words, ex- 
pressing his contempt and fury. The 
important thing is that he does have an 
attitude. He’s a personality, with a rea- 
son for existing.” 


True to Life 


Talking about personality brought up 
Mr. Tunick’s second “must.” 

He offered this question as a guide 
for the radio listener: Do I remember 
the minor characters—were they real 
people who came to life? 

“You see,” he said, “it’s easy for a 
writer to develop the leading character. 
The story depends on him, the things 
happen to him—he just naturally turns 
out to be a certain, definite person. But 
a writer must give careful, painstaking 
attention to his minor characters to 
make them live, to make them mean 
something.” 

But isn’t this the actor’s job, we won- 
dered, rather than the writer’s? 

Mr. Tunick refused to shunt off the 
responsibility onto the actor’s shoulders. 
“Only the writer can do it,” he de- 
clared. “The best actor in the world 
can’t build a living character out of 
lines that a writer hasn't developed 
carefully and shaped into a person.” 


This is the third in a series on “How 
to Choose Radio Programs.” Next week: 
The actor; yardsticks for dramatic 
shows. 





a crowded jalopy, “if you don’t 
want to be left out, climb aboard!” 

Bud promptly piled into the car. He 
didn’t stop to find out where the gang 
was going or to ask himself whether 
going with them would be as valuable 
to him as reviewing for the history test. 
Bud simply reacted to the words “... 
don’t be left out” by going along. 

Phrases such as “Keep up-to-date,” 
“Why be different?,” “Everyone’s seeing 
it!,” “Don’t be old-fashioned,” and “It’s 
the latest thing” start many people run- 
ning without knowing why they're run- 
ning. How do these phrases affect you? 

Propagandists and salesmen make the 
most of your weakness for such slogans. 
They use such slogans to send you run- 
ning after what they have to sell. They 
count on your being eager to “keep up 
with the crowd.” 

Here’s a fashion ad: 

THE NEW SPRING LOOK! 
PLAIDS, CHECKS, STRIPES. EV- 
ERYONE’S CHANGING FROM THE 
PLAIN OLD LOOK. 

Before you buy a wardrobe that 
might make you look as if you're join- 
ing the circus, hold on. It is never true 
that “everybody” is doing anything. 

Actually, at the time you read such 
an ad nobody may be wearing this par- 
ticular fashion. Fashion designers may 
have designed such styles and now 
hope to start people running to the 
store to buy them. 

There are always dozens of new 
styles. Most of them come and go 
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Learn fo Think... 





STRAIGHT 


quickly. Some may be becoming and 
practical for you (worth your money), 
but others may not. 

If you find yourself running out to 
buy something—or see a movie or read 
a book—just because you think it’s “the 
latest thing,” you may be wishing after- 
wards that you’d spent your money and 
time on something else. It'll dawn on 
you that you’ve probably been thinking 
like this: 

1. Many people are wearing plaids— 
or joining this club, etc. (Statement) 

2. Therefore, I should wear plaids— 
or join this club, ete. (Conclusion) 

You can see that this is not logical. 
The fact that many people—all differ- 
ent from you in hundreds of ways—are 
doing something, is not in itself a logi- 
cal reason for you to do it. 

Have you heard slogans like these in 
political campaigns: “George Brown has 


the election in the bag” or “Brown’s a 
sure winner’? 

Such slogans often influence the way 
people vote. Too many people reason 
in one of these ways: 

“If most folks think Brown is the best 
candidate, maybe he is. I'd feel safer 
stringing along with them than sticking 
my neck out alone.” 

“If George Brown is going to win 
anyway, why waste my vote on Ted 
Jones? I might as well go along with 
the crowd and vote for Brown.” 

We hope you never think like that. 

Slogans such as “Don’t waste your 
vote” are a hoax. They give you a false 
impression that the election is “in the 
bag.” It’s not. No one really knows who 
will win an election until it is over. 
Even the polls—as we saw in the last 
presidential election—can make mistakes 
in trying to predict the winner. And 
many slogans such as “Vote for Brown, 
a sure winner!” are concocted by the 
propagandist in order to bring in more 
votes for Brown. 

Think for yourself and then stick to 
your decision. 





HOW’S YOUR HEALTH? 


Are 
healthy? 

Through our Institute of Student 
Opinion (composed of 1,625 high school 
newspapers), Scholastic Magazines re- 
cently conducted a nation-wide poll of 
high school students on health ques- 
tions. More than 150,000 students took 
part in the poll, filling out individual 
questionnaires. The following are a few 
highlights from a random sample which 
was set up, checked, and analyzed by 
Dr. Raymond Franzen, noted statistical 
research consultant. 

1. If you're a girl, you don’t eat 
enough breakfast—in fact, 18 per cent 
of you don’t eat breakfast at all! Only 
82 per cent of the girls ate breakfast 
the day they filled out the question- 
naires, although 91 percent of the boys 
did. 

Why do so many young people fail 
to eat breakfast? They gave various rea- 
sons, such as: “I’m not hungry in the 
morning’; “Got up too late—didn’t have 
time”; “Didn’t have any food I like”; 
“Breakfast wasn’t ready”; or “It makes 
me gain too much weight.” The last- 


high school students really 


named reason, which you might think 
would weigh more heavily (don’t shoot, 
we didn’t mean to) with the girls, was 
a very minor one. “Not hungry” and 
“Got up too late” were the main reasons 
given. 

2. Even if you do eat breakfast, you 
eat it too fast. This habit is worst in 
the Middle’ Atlantic, North Central, and 
Pacific states, and best in the South, 
where they eat breakfast more leisurely. 


Twenty-one per cent of girls take five- 


minutes or less to eat their breakfast; 
14 per cent of boys. Fifty-eight per cent 
of the boys and 49 per cent of the girls 
allow only 45 minutes or less for all the 
morning necessities—and a good many 
take 15 minutes or less. No wonder 
breakfast suffers! 

3. Well, suppose you do eat an amplé 
and unhurried breakfast. Is it a well- 
balanced one? This is harder to judge, 
but in order of popularity, boys eat: 
bread or toast, butter, milk as a bev- 
erage, fruit or fruit juice, eggs, milk 
with cereal, jam, jelly, or syrup, coffee, 
cold or hot cereal. For girls, fruit and 
coffee both rank slightly higher. In gen- 
eral, not enough young people eat fruit 
as a constant item; too many drink cof- 


fee, too few drink milk as a beverage. 

4. Apart from nutrition, do you get 
enough sleep? Well, 74 per cent of the 
boys and 76 per cent of the girls get at 
least 8 or 9 hours every night. That's 
pretty good! Of both sexes, 17 per cent 
get 6 or 7 hours, while 2 to 4 per cent 
get 5 hours or less. This last group is 
certainly burning the candle at both 
ends! (And we doubt that any teen- 
agers who sleep less than 8 hours are 
really doing right by themselves. ) 

5. How do you rate on cleanliness? 
Well, 80 per cent of you wash your face 
and hands with soap and water in the 
morning. As to all-over bathing, you 
range from % or more times a week to 
1 or less! About half bathe from 4 to7 
times a week; but on this the girls beat 
the boys! 

6. And on that old bogy of teeth, 
only 65 per cent of the boys and 84 per 
cent of the girls brush their teeth every 
morning. Maybe the others do at night 
—and maybe they don’t. 

Most American young people eat 
well, sleep well, and keep clean. But 
there are enough who don’t to make us 
all ask ourselves: “Where do I fall 
short?” 
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AMAR Stokes knows “the ropes” 
when it comes to job hunting. He 
confirms all appointments that he 

receives for job interviews and he ac- 

knowledges each interview with a 

thank-you letter after the interview. 

Note the business-like 1-2-3 order in 
Lamar’s letter of confirmation: 


6016 Third Ave., N. W. 
Seattle 7, Washington 
April 13, 1949 


Mr. Ralph Staver 
R. Staver & Company 
819 Broad Street 
Seattle 2, Washington 


Dear Mr. Staver: 

Thank you for making an appointment 
to interview me for the position of window 
decorator. 

The interview, according to arrange- 
ments made with your secretary, is on 
April 15 at 10:00 a. m. at your office at 
819 Broad Street. 

I shall be happy to keep the appoint- 
ment. 

Yours very truly, 


Lamar Stokes 


Why is Lamar’s letter a good letter 
of confirmation? Let’s see: 

1. He uses a positive approach to 
move directly to the point. Lamar 
doesn’t mention that his mother took 
Mr. Staver’s secretary's message for him 
to come in for an interview. He says 
“thanks for the appointment” and he 
names the exact job he’s to be con- 
sidered for. That makes it easy for Mr. 
Staver to identify who’s writing. 

2. He restates the exact time and 
place of the appointment. Thus Mr. 
Staver knows definitely that Lamar un- 
derstands when his interview is. 

3. He indicates politely that he'll 
keep the appointment. 

Letters of confirmation have many 
uses in business. Businessmen use them 
to confirm agreements made by phone 
or in casual conversation. 


Acknowledgment Letters 

Suppose you’ve just had an interview 
for a job as typist at Arnold & Kling- 
man, Inc. Mr. Arnold interviewed you 
and seemed interested in hiring you 
for the job. He pointed out, however, 
that there were several other applicants. 

If you’re wise, you'll send Mr. Arnold 
a letter of acknowledgment. Your let- 
ter would read something like this: 


408 Dean Avenue, N. W. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
April 24, 1949 

Mr. Roger Arnold 

Arnold & Klingman, Inc. 

803 River Street 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


Dear Mr. Arnold: 
Thank you for today’s interview in 


which we discussed my qualifications for 





a job as typist in your general offices. 

I am interested in the job and feel that 
your organization offers an opportunity for 
a beginning worker to start at the bottom 
and carve out a career for himself in busi- 


ness. 

When it is convenient for you, I shall 
be happy to talk to you again about the 
possibility of my doing the work. 


Sincerely yours, 


Eleanor Newcomer 


Before you mail the letter, check it 
carefully to see that it is “letter perfect” 
in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
usage, penmanship, etc. A serious error 
on any one of these points will sub- 
tract from your chances of getting the 
job. 


The Social “‘Whirl” 


Letters of acknowledgment and con- 
firmation also have many uses in social 
life. The “bread-and-butter” letter is the 
social name for letters of acknowledg- 
ment. It is courteous and thoughtful 
to send such letters to thank hosts and 
hostesses for the good time they've 
shown you at a dinner or during a visit. 
Make such letters short, simple, and 
sincere. 

Hostesses use letters of confirmation 
to remind friends of invitations which 
have been made orally or far in ad- 
vance of parties, dances, or weekend 
Visits. 

For example, Lulu Lundy ran into 
her summer camp chum, Marge Brad- 
ford, of Elmore, Ohio, when she was 
downtown (in Toledo) shopping last 
Saturday. 

“Sometime when you're in Toledo,” 


wy 















































Walter Goldstein in Saturday Evening Post 


“So you‘re Mr. J. M. Twiddle! I’ve 
filed you away hundreds of times!’ 
















Lulu said enthusiastically, “why don’t 
you come out to our house for dinner? 
Perhaps we could go to a play in the 
evening. In fact why don’t you make it 
two weeks from tonight? I'll get Moth- 
er’s okay and drop you a note.” 

Here’s Lulu’s note of confirmation: 


1076 Prospect Avenue 
Toledo 11, Ohio 
April 13, 1949 

Dear Marge, 


Do come to dinner at our house on Sat- 
urday, April 23. Mother usually serves 
dinner at 6:30 p. m. If you could come a 
half hour early, I could show you how my 
room looks since I’ve redecorated it. 

George Wood and Bill Harman, two 
classmates of mine, are coming to dinner. 
Afterward we'll either go to a movie or go 
roller skating. If we go skating, I have 
just the right skirt and sweater for you 
to wear. 

Sincerely yours, 


Lulu 


Note that Lulu is informal and 
friendly even though her letter gives 
the exact information about the time 
of dinner and the plans for the evening. 

Here’s Marge’s letter thanking Lulu 
for the pleasant Saturday evening in 
Toledo: 


204 West Cherry Street 
Elmore, Ohio 
April 24, 1949 


Dear Lulu, 


Thank you and your mother for the 
wonderful time I had last Saturday night. 
It was thoughtful of vour mother to make 
my favorite dessert. Please tell her that 
I’m going to try her recipe next weekend. 

It was fun meeting George and Bill and 
I think Bill’s “lesson” has improved my 
skating. 

I'd like to invite George, Bill, and you 
to my house some Saturday night soon. 
After dinner we can drive over to the 
roller rink in Fremont. 


Sincerely yours, 
Marge 


Accuracy Counts 


Whether you're writing a business or 
a social letter of acknowledgment or 
confirmation, accuracy counts. Check 
dates and hours carefully before you 
write your letter. You wouldn’t want 
the person you're writing to to appear 
a day early or three days late for an 
appointment or a dinner party! 


ODO Scapaforta had the mind of a 
child . . . says the author of the 
short story “The Trick” (page 20). But 
as we all know, it’s not always easy to 
understand exactly what's going on in 
a child’s mind. 

Dodo’s mind, as it turned out, wasn’t 
the simple, transparent thing that 
everyone on Seventeenth Street thought 
it to be. Actually Dodo was a pretty 
shrewd character. But he was such an 
honest, pure-hearted fellow that people 
found it difficult to credit him with his 
share of ingenuity. 

Did you understand just what it was 
that Dodo was up to? 


A. These questions are a mixture of 
facts and ideas found in the story. The 
tact questions require simple, straight 
answers. The idea questions, which are 
italicized, will require that you dig 
down into the reasons for the charac- 
ters’ behavior. 


1. (a) What did the people of Sev- 
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enteenth Street think of Dodo? (b) 
How did the young men of the street 
behave towards Dodo? (c) Why did 
Dodo accept their behavior so meekly? 

2. (a) How much had Guido prom- 
ised to pay Dodo for cleaning the base- 
ment? (b) How much did he give him 
after Dodo finished the job? (c) What 
were Guido’s reasons for cheating Dodo? 

3. (a) Did Dodo try to conceal from 
the other young men the fact that 
Guido had gotten the better of him? 
(b) How did the young men behave 
when they heard about Guido’s trick? 
(c) What made Dodo decide on a 
scheme to outwit Guido? 

4. (a) Did Guido really give Dodo 
a bargain price on the blue suit? (b) 
Did Dodo buy the suit because he real- 
ly wanted it? (c) Did Dodo buv the 
cookies because he really wanted them? 
(d) Would Dodo have immediately 
bought the 100 cookies from Mr. San 
Polo if the baker had had that many on 
hand in the first place? 





5. (a) How did the young men rea¢ 
to the news of Dodo’s trick on Guido? 
(b) What did Mr. San Polo deeide 
Dodo should do with the suit he'd 
“bought” from Guido? (c) What did 
Guido do when Dodo followed Mr. San 
Polo’s instructions about the suit? (d) 
What did Dodo get out of the incident, 
in addition to the. $10 which Guido 
owed him? 


B. What do you think the author of 
the story is trying to tell us, in addition 
to the actual facts of the story? Lets 
try to draw the conclusions which the 
story seems to present. Put a check 
mark next to each statement which you 
think the story proves. 


1. Dull-witted people can often 
outsmart clever ones. 


Good-hearted people are often 
taken advantage of. 


a | 


ee | 
basic decency if they are 
shamed into facing their shabby 
reasons for behaving meanly. 

. Often there’s good justifica- 
tion for “fighting fire with fire.” 

. It doesn’t pay to behave hon- 
orably and kindly towards peo- 
ple. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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HEN an eager angler comes back 

from a fishing trip, he’s bound to 
tell a story about “the one that got 
away.” He probably describes it as be- 
ing th-a-a-a-a-t long. 

When little Johnny goes to the cir- 
cus he’s sure to report back that he saw 
a million clowns and that he ate tons 
of cotton candy. 

Of course you know that the fisher- 
man and Johnny aren't being strictly 
accurate when they tell their stories. 
Carried away by their enthusiasm, they 
exaggerate. 

Most story-tellers do take the liberty 
of exaggerating. You can’t quarrel with 
these exaggerations. It’s impossible to 
take them seriously because they're not 
meant that way. Authors use exaggera- 
tions for the sake of humor. If you're 
a keen reader you'll accept them in the 
spirit in which they’re offered. 

For example, when Washington Ir- 
ving was describing Ichabod Crane—in 
his famous story The Headless Horse- 





man—he used the simplest kind of ex- 
aggeration. He wrote that: 


Ichabod’s hands hung a mile out of his 
sleeves. 


You wouldn’t think of taking that 
statement seriously. Ichabod would be 
an incredible monster if his arms ac- 
tually hung a full mile below his sleeves. 
You recognize immediately that Wash- 
ington Irving was exaggerating in order 
to create a comic picture. 

Exaggeration isn’t always confined to 
a simple séntence. Often a writer will 
build an entire story or article by exag- 
gerating a very simple proposition. 
That’s what Robert Benchley did in a 
delightful essay called “The New 
Strokes.” Here are a few quotes: 


It will be interesting to see what the new 
season will bring in the way of novel swim- 
ming strokes, I'll bet it involves the use of 
an auxiliary motor strapped on the shoul- 
ders. 

When I was learning to swim, people 
just swam. The idea was to keep afloat 
and, in an orderly fashion, to get some- 
where if possible. If there was nowhere 
you wanted to get to, you just swam 
quietly ‘round and ‘round until your lips 
got blue. Then you went in... . 

But with the advent of the various 
“crawls,” swimming took on more the na- 
ture of a battle with the elements. You 
had to lash at the water, tear at the waves 
with your teeth, snort and spit, kick your 








feet like a child with tantrums and, in 
general, behave as if you had set out de- 
liberately to drown yourself in an epilepsy. 
It became tiring just to watch. ... 


For the last word in exaggeration, 
you should turn to books of “tall tales.” 
Here you'll find outrageous statements, 
such as this one made by a character in 
Mark Twain’s Life on the Mississippi: 


When I’m playful I use the meridians 
of longitude and parallels of latitude for 
a seine, and drag the Atlantic Ocean for 
whales. I scratch my head with the light- 
ning and purr myself to sleep with the 
thunder. 


For more of the same, perhaps you'd 
like to look into the exploits of the fab- 
ulous woodsman, Paul Bunyan, who 
had a knack for turning such neat tricks 
as cross-breeding a fir tree, a redwood, 
and a cactus. (The only trouble with 
that was that the result had thorns 
seventy feet long, instead of branches.) 

Another extravagant tale-teller was 
Baron Munchausen who claimed, in one 
story, that he was once forced to load 
his gun with cherry stones because he 
was out of ammunition. He shot at a 
deer with the cherry stones, but missed. 
Two years later, however, he came 
upon the same deer—with a cherry tree 
growing between its antlers! 

Extraordinary? Of course—it’s exag- 








Most people will reveal their § 


geration. Just don’t take it literally. | 
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Watch Your Language! 


After our sermon last week on comparing adjectives, you 
ought to get a kick out of this story. It’s about the boy 
whose teacher asked him to compare the adjective beauti- 
ful. This was his answer: 

Positive degree—beautiful 

Comparative degree—be more utiful 

Superlative degree—be most utiful 

Too bad he wasn’t a Practical English reader! Then he’d 
have known: beautiful, more beautiful (comparative), most 
beautiful. 

Now there’s the other story about the boy who was tell- 
ing the class about his sick dog. It was a sad, sad story. 
Here’s how he summarized the unfortunate decline of his 
canine pal: bad, worse, dead! 

We don’t like to appear unsympathetic—and we aren't. 
But we just have to point out that our little friend’s gram- 
mar needs some jacking up. He’s having double-trouble! 
His dog is dead—and he doesn’t know his adjectives. At least 
he doesn’t know how to compare them. Well, we can’t do 
anything about getting his dog back for him—but we can 
do something about his adjectives. 

Remember last time we were talking about comparing 
adjectives to show differences in degree—more or less, how 
much more, how much less. We showed you how most ad- 
jectives and adverbs form the comparative and superlative 
degrees. But there are some adjectives that have a way of 
their own. You’d better learn these. They can be very trou- 
blesome if you don’t. 


Positive Superlative 
bad worse worst 
good better best 
little less least 


much, many, some more most 


Comparative 


Now for a few more tips on comparisons of adjectives. 

1. When you compare two persons or things, use the 
comparative dégree of the adjective. 

Ex.; Jane is shorter than Evelyn. 

Ex.: Of the two girls, Jane is the shorter. 

Ex.: Jane is the shorter of the two. 

You can say the same thing in a number of ways—but al- 
ways use the comparative degree: shorter, brighter, etc. 

When you compare three or more persons, use the super- 
lative degree. 

Ex.: Einstein is the greatest scientist alive. 

Ex.: Fallon is the tallest of all the boys on the team, 

Ex.: Give me the heaviest bat. 


(Continued on page 16, column 1) 
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Are You Spellbound? 


We're keeping that promise we made last time. No 
demon-hunting today! We're starting out on another little 
spelling expedition. The scenery won't be so wild. We won't 
meet so many monsters, but our expedition should prove 
fairly interesting and useful. 

All the words we're going to take up now have one thing 
in common. They all have at least one letter that’s silent. 
You see it—but you don’t say it! That means, of course, that 
pronunciation won't help you at all. You'll have to rely en- 
tirely on your “spelling eye.” 

We've made the job a little easier for you by grouping 
the words according to silent letters, You'll still have to 
study each word carefully, though. 


Silent “B” 
crumb numb 
climb dumb 
lamb thumb 


tomb 


Silent “H” 
ghoul 
gherkin 


ghost 
ghostly 


Silent “K” 
knack knee 
knuckle knob 
knave knot 
knead knell 
knapsack knew 
know knife 
knight knit 
knock 


Silent “G” 
gnarled gnat 
gnu gnash 
gnaw gnome 


Silent “’L’’ 
alms balm 
almond calm 
palm 


Silent “’P”’ 
psalm 
ptomaine 
psychology 


pneumatic 

pneumonia 

psychiatry 
ptarmigan 


(Continued on page 16, column 2) 
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(Continued from page 16, column 1) 


Warning: Beware of this common error when you form 
the comparative and superlative. Don’t use more and the er 
form (or most and the est form) together. 


Don't Say: Say: 
The most boldest man The boldest man 
The more braver act The braver act 
The more better movie The better movie 


Now underline the error or errors in each of these sen- 
tences. Correct the errors in the space following the sen- 
tence. If there are no errors, mark the sentence C. Two 
points for each. Total, 20. 


____1. The patient is worst today than he was yesterday. 





____2. This is the lesser of the two evils. 





___3. Of all subjects, I like physics less. 





_____4. The Bruins’ team is the best of the two. 





5. Hack Wilson was the most saddest man you've 


ever seen! 


ca 


(Continued from page 16, column 2) 
Silent “T”’ 


bristle thistle 
gristle wrestle 
apostle 
Silent ‘“W” 
wrap wreath 
wrench wretch 
wrestle wrist 
writhe wrought 
wrath wriggle 
wrest write 
wrinkle wreck 
wrote wrong 
Silent “S”’ 
aisle isle 
island 


In each of the following sentences there are a number 
of misspelled words. Underline them and spell them cor- 
rectly in the space following the sentence. Three points 
for each sentence. Total, 30. 


1. The ghost lifted up the gerkin between his thum and 
forefinger. 





6. You couldn’t imagine a more sillier hat than the 





one my sister bought. 





7. Of all your many troubles, this is the lesser. 





_____8. Harrington was the best of them all. 





____9. Bring me the longest of the two pieces of string. 








10. In yesterday’s game, the Tigers took the worse 


beating of their lives. 





My score. 


Catch That Error! 


Remember in last week’s issue we said that we'd print 
the name and school address of any student who caught us 
making a mistake in grammar or spelling? 

Well, here’s a whopper to start this new feature! 

The error: In the March 2 crossword puzzle (“Here’s to 
Your Health!”) the definition for “she” was “feminine pro- 
noun, first person singular” and the definition for “he” was 
“masculine pronoun, first person singular.” 

Do you get it? 

Allie Aldridge and the eighth grade class of Weslaco 
(Texas) Junior High School did! And so did Jacqueline 
Zimmerman of Mary D. Bradford High School, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. Hats off to our grammatical detectives! 

Our crossword puzzler, by the way, is sitting with his 
head in his hands, muttering: “He, she, it—third person 
singular.” 


2. In the Middle Ages, a night had to now how to use a 
knife, tie a not, and eat amonds. 





3. If you try to wresle with that grisle, you may get 
tomaine poisoning. 





4, When I go to college, I plan to study sychology and 
sychiatry. 





5. The old man’s nuckles were narled. 





6. The villain sat down on the neumatic tube and 
nashed his teeth. 





7. Do you know how to nead bread? 





8. The minister read the salms beautifully. 





9. Take that crum off your knee. 








10. A nat, a nome, and a nu once started out together 
on a long journey. 





My score_____— 
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Sign Language . 


More rules today for the use of capital letters. No fussing 
or griping, please. Some day perhaps we'll all get together 
and work out a different set of rules. For the present, how- 
ever, let’s just accept what we have. 

We use capital letters to show that we are talking about 
particular persons or things. Long before you or I came on 
the scene, people agreed that certain types of things and 
people were to be capitalized. 

In last week’s column we listed six rules for capitaliza- 
tion. Here are the rest that you need to know in order to 
write clearly. 

7. Capitalize the days of the week and the months of 
the year: 

Tuesday June 
Friday November 

Careful: Don’t capitalize the names of the seasons. If 
they are the first words in sentences, that’s another matter. 
Otherwise, write them this way: 

summer 
spring 
Ex.: I like winter weather best. 


winter 
fall or autumn 


8. Capitalize holidays and holy days generally. 
Good Friday Thanksgiving 
Yom Kippur Hallowe’en 


9. Capitalize the names of states, cities, towns and coun- 
ties. 
New Jersey 
Pittsburgh 


Kings County 
Ellenville 


10. Capitalize the names of countries. 


Germany Australia Ireland 


11. Capitalize names of streets and avenues, boulevards, 
courts, etc. 
Laurel Street 
Streeter Boulevard 


Baldwin Avenue 
Colvin Court 


12. Capitalize names of rivers, lakes, seas, oceans, bays. 
Missouri River Lake Michigan 
Atlantic Ocean Great South Bay 

Dead Sea 


13. Capitalize the names of parks. 
Prospect Park Yellowstone Park 


14. Capitalize the first, middle, and last names of people. 
Abraham Lincoln George Allen Smith 


15. Capitalize names of historical events. 
War of 1812 Revolutionary War 
War of the Roses 


16. Capitalize the names of historical periods. 
Middle Ages Renaissance Reformation 


17. Capitalize the names of historical documents. 
Atlantic Charter Yalta Declaration 


Declaration of Independence 


Correct the errors in capitalization in the following sen- 
tences. Underline the incorrect word or words and rewrite 
them correctly in the space following the sentence. Two 
points each. Total, 30. 


(Continued on page 18, column 1) 
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Words to the Wise 


“Say, Steve, do you know the name of that pretty, dark- 
haired girl out there on the floor?” Al asked his friend. 
“The one wearing the big skirt with the sort of pleats in it, 
and the shirt that kind of pulls together at the top? See— 
she has a kind of a thing wrapped around her shoulders?” 

Poor Al! He makes the pretty, dark-haired girl sound 
monstrous. He simply doesn’t know the specific words for 
things he’s trying to describe. Instead of coming right to 
the point with his description, he must beat around the 
bush. 

Al’s predicament is a perfect example of the trouble you 
may get into if you haven't a well-rounded supply of 
nouns. A noun, as you know, is the name of a person, a 
place, or a thing. 

How can you describe incidents, or give directions, or 
ask sensible questions—or even carry on a simple friendly 
conversation—without using the specific names of things? 

Suppose your sister is searching frantically for your 
mother’s key ring. Coming to the rescue, you suggest, 
“Look in Mom’s bag.” How is your sister to know whether 
you're referring to your mother’s pocketbook, her suitcase, 
or her shopping bag? Not much of a rescuer, are you? 

Or again: Your mother may decide she'd like to borrow 
a few camp chairs from the neighbors since you're ex- 
pecting company. She asks your father, “You won’t mind 
carrying some of the Smith’s furniture over here this 
evening, will you, dear?” Poor Pop! When he hears “furni- 
ture,” he envisions sofas, tables—and perhaps the grand 
piano! Can you blame him for putting up an argument? 

One specific noun could have saved each of those situa- 
tions. With that, we rest our case for knowing and using 
strong, definite names for things. 

To get the feel of this knack for definite nouns, try this 
exercise. There’s a relation among all the nouns in each . 
group below. But some words are more definite than others. 
Can you rearrange each group in the order of definiteness, 
placing the most specific noun first and the most general 
one last? (Write your answers in the blank spaces, using 
each word's identifying letter.) Count 2 points for each. 
Total, 10. 


Example: (a) book (b) novel (c) publication (d) mys- 
tery. 
d-b-a-c 





1. (a) pet (b) animal (c) puppy (d) Trixie 





2. (a) Californian (b) American (c) San Franciscan 
(d) Westerner 





8. (a) fruit (b) food (c) MacIntosh (d) apple 





4. (a) ball game (b) recreation (c) game (d) baseball 








5. (a) female (b) human being (c) Alice (d) child 





My score 








































ern 








(Continued from page 17, column 1) 
1. Today is monday, the day for washing. 





2, Don’t you like this Spring weather? 





3. Where will you spend christmas? 





4. Is this Bingham county? 





5. In New zealand, things are different. 





6. Meet at the corner of Forest avenue and Sylvan 
boulevard. 





7. Have you ever sailed down the Mississippi river? 





8. We'll hold our celebration in Central park. 





9. Call for Philip morris. 





10. Do you recall anything about the French and indian 
wars? 





11. The Magna charta is a great document in history. 





12. Who led the crusades? 





13. A trip to iraq will surprise you. 





14. Where is lake Erie located? 





15. How did you celebrate Washington’s birthday? , 





My score 


Correctly Speaking 


You’ve seen these words in previous “Correctly Speak- 
ing’ columns. Try them on your pronunciator! 

The word is in Column 1. Columns A and B contain 
two different pronunciations of the word. Underline the 
correct pronunciation. Two points each. Total, 10. 


Word Column A Column B 
1. bronchial BRON i cal BRON key al 
2. canine CAN ine CAY nine 
8. brooch broach brooch 
4. chiropodist she ROP o dist ki ROP o dist 
5. chamois _CHAM oise SHAM my 
My score My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


I know what “hep” means in slang. How do you say 
the same thing when you don’t want to use slang? 


S.T., Memphis, Tenn, 


People who are “hep” are well-informed. They know 
what is going on in their own circles and in the world 
at large. 

I think I see your problem, S.T. You’ve been using slang, 
but now you feel you'd like to talk like an educated man, 
It’s one of the signs that you’re growing up. 

Just a bit of advice. Don’t drop “hep” out of your vo- 
cabulary entirely. It’s a very useful word—but use it when 
you're with your teen-aged friends. Don’t use it when 
you're meeting people for the first time or when you want 
to make a good impression. Some people may not under- 
stand. They may think you can talk only in slang. 


What’s the difference between @ “wise guy” and a “wise 
man?” 
R.K., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A “wise guy” is a smart aleck. He’s a “pain in the neck.” 
He thinks he knows the answers. A wise man really knows 
the answers. 


Since we had dessert and desert in the spelling unit 
several weeks ago, I have found a good way to distinguish 
between the two. Just remember that there is a second “s” 
in dessert because you always want a second helping of 
dessert! 


Nancy Jones, West View H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sd 2 * 


Thanks, Nancy, for your “sweet” thought of Slim and 
his struggle to think up ways to make spelling easier. We'll 
take your spelling advice—but not the second helping of 
dessert. Right? 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Cp How's THar AGAIN? 
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Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 





PICTURE OF THE MONTH: Notice how the twisting river in this beautiful Ansco 
picture leads your eye right into the center of the picture. Pretty super com- 
position, huh? 


CAMERA CLUB NEWS: 


Clear off a space in your camera club 
library, because here’s one book you 
most positively should have. 

It’s a book called “Color Photog- 
raphy Made Easy’”—and it’s put out 
by Ansco. Far as I can see, this book 
will tell you everything you need to 
know about color photography. 


It’s got a chapter on indoor color 
photography, color portraits, how to 
process Ansco Color Film (with dia- 
grams), and a chapter on the use of 
color filters. Over 20 color pictures 
as examples. And plenty of charts. 
Like I said, it’s got information on 
about every phase of color photog- 
raphy. 

The price tag on it is 50¢—at your 
dealer’s. Get yours today! Ansco, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





SHOOT YOUR QUESTION: 


How can I get clouds to stand out in 
my snapshots the way they do below? 


Answer: Put a medium yellow filter 
over your camera lens. The filter 
holds back some of the strong blue 
light of the sky. 


Ak for Anco tilm and cameras 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality”’ 








HOW TO MAKE YOUR SCENIC 
PICTURES MORE INTERESTING! 
With spring sneaking in, it’s time 
I told you shutterbugs some of the 
tricks a professional showed me 
about taking scenic pictures. 


Item one: When you take a scenic 
picture, line up your scene in the 
viewer so that the horizon line runs 
either above or below the center of 
the picture. That way, it. won’t di- 
vide the picture exactly in two. 


Same goes for whatever’s in the 
foreground of the picture. Make sure 
it’s a little to one side of center. 


And if you want to get a road or 
stream in the picture, try to take it 
where there’s a bend in the road (or 
stream). It makes your picture more 
interesting. SC 







But don’t leave NW 
me, yet, because 
here’s the most “wv 
important item of 
all. With spring pape 
weather kicking 2 j{. - 
up the way it is, you may think your 
outdoor picture days are pretty lim- 
ited. Just remember, though, that 
you can take good outdoor pictures 
in any kind of weather —cloudy or 
sunny—with Ansco Plenachrome, the 
All-Weather Film. 


And even if you make small mis~ 
takes in exposure (happens to the 
best), the extra margin of safety in 
Ansco Film helps cover them up— 
brings you a good picture in spite 
of them. 

The name of the film, again, is 
Ansco Plenachrome, the All-Weather 
Film—at all dealers’, 
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Trick | 


By E. R. Stuart 


They called him Dodo the Stupid— 


but he was stupid like a fox 


a child and all those who lived on 

Seventeenth Street in Biooklyn 
knew it. Even Dodo knew it, and he 
didn’t care. What could he do? 

They would make fun of him. Some- 
times they would play very bad tricks 
on him, suck tricks as only the strong 
play on the weak. It was very sad for 
Dodo because not only was he simple 
in mind but also he had the kind heart 
and the goodness of soul and always 
he would forgive. 

“Dodo,” one would ask, after some 
trick had been done to him, a bad one, 
“why don’t you get back at them?” 

“Aaaaaaaa,” he would answer for- 
givingly, a slow gentle smile on his 
face, large brown eyes moving about, 
wide with tenderness. “Aaaaaa,” he 
would answer. 

“Dodo,” another would say, “you are 
good.” 

Dodo would laugh in embarrassment. 
“Naaa,” he would say, walking away, 
kicking a beer-bottle cap making be- 
lieve he was kicking a soccer ball in a 


D:: Scapaforta had the mind of 


Reprinted from Collier's by permission 
of the author. 


game between his block, Seventecnilil 


Street, and the enemy block, Nine- 
teenth Street. Dodo would walk away, 
kicking the metal beer-bottle cap down 
a sewer, making a goal. Oh, joy in his 
heart! 

So it was like that all of the time— 
Dodo silently taking punishment, won- 
dering in his own inviolate soul why 
they picked on him. What he could not 
understand was that it was always the 
young men who had returned from the 
war who hurt him. This he could not 
understand. They, who had seen so 
much suffering and hurt overseas, 
would bother him most of all, even 
though he, Dodo, had also seen service 
overseas. 

One day a particularly bad thing was 
done to him. He took a job for one day 
at Guido Angeleni’s clothing store, 
“Veterans given special attention on all 
sales,” to clean out the basement. When 
Dodo had cleaned all the rubbish out of 
the basement and made it once more 
neat, he said to Guido, “Guido, I am 
finished.” 

Guido looked over his work and was 
satisfied and told him so. “Good job, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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a nurse. One of her happiest days was when she received 
her cap as a full-fledged graduate from Hamot Hospital in 
Erie. When war came, she was named secretary of a state 
Red Cross district nursing committee and recruited nurses 
for war duty. 


During off-duty hours she devoted her time to public 
health nursing. When orders came for her unit to move to 
the Pacific, the Mayor of Capri petitioned the Army to 
permit Captain Dorris to continue her work among the 
natives. The Army couldn't agree. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SHE HELPS PEOPLE 
STAY HEALTHY 


The Story of 
Henriette Dorris 


OSPITALS aren’t the only places where you find 
HU hacrses. Industrial nursing, Henriette Dorris finds, 
is a fascinating and challenging job. At General Elec- 
tric’s plant at Erie, Pennsylvania, Henriette helps give 
physical examinations to all new employees, besides 
being responsible for checking the medical records of 
all employees, and keeping stocks of medical supplies 
in order at the main dispensary, too. During the course 
of a week’s time she removes cinders from eyes, band- 
ages fingers, sprays throats, and occasionally finds it 
necessary to drop everything to pack up and rush off 
to the scene of an accident. Her quiet efficiency as a 
nurse and her friendly, sympathetic manner, no matter 
how small the injury, have wor her a warm place in 
the hearts of her Erie co-workers. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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In January, 1942, she rag the position of industrial 
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nurse at the Erie Works. But the same day the Army 
called her to active duty. As Captain Dorris, she set up 
field hospitals behind the lines in the African and Medi- 
terranean theaters of war and a rest camp on the famous 
Isle of Capri. 





War with Japan ended before Henriette reached the 
Pacific. Back home in Erie, she again accepted the posi- 
tion as industrial nurse at the Erie Works. During noon 


hours now she often shows movies of her experiences 
overseas at fellow employees’ requests. 
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Blanchard in Saturday Evening Post 





“This is Donald—the one | got so thin for last summer.” 


“4 yOW DO I LOOK?” “What 
should I wear?” “What makes 
a well-dressed girl or boy?” 

We don’t know whether it’s Easter 
parades, spring parties, or a certain 
redhead in your chem class that has 
you casting a critical eye over your 
wardrobe. But here we go making 
like a fashion editor. 


Q. Why is it that some chubby peo- 
ple always look neat, while others look 
so sloppy? 


A. The boy or girk who is a little 
broad of beam may have a harder time 
achieving a trim, fashion-ad front than 
the lucky girl with a model’s measure- 
ments or the joe with a track-star’s 
build. But the same basic rules of good 
grooming apply to all shapes and sizes. 

Often, teen-agers who are inclined to 
be roly-poly are self-conscious about 
their appearance and either slouch 
along, hoping no one will notice them— 
or else they abandon all efforts to slick 
wp, assuming they couldn’t look like 
a custom-tailored creation if they want- 
ed to. 

Posture is important! When Mary Jo 
slumps herself together, hoping to 
make herself look smaller, she looks 
more like a butterball. If Mary Jo 
would stand up as straight and tall as 
possible, she would seem taller. The 
more hight she has, the less width she 
will seem to have. 

Did you know that correct posture 
will make your waist and hips measure 
an inch less and add an inch to your 
chest or bust line? Grab a mirror and 
tape measure and see for yourself. 

By the way, that “pleasingly plump” 
contour that distresses you now is 
something that many teen-agers out- 
grow. It’s what your grandmum would 
call “baby fat.” But if you fall into the 
habit of skulking along on the minus 
side of poise now, you won't look any 
more like somebody’s dream walking 


when you do start to slim down, A 
personable appearance is one-half con- 
fidence. 

The shortest way to confidence is the 
old short course in good grooming. 
You'll feel like standing up straight and 
looking the world in the eye if: 

1. You have that wonderful tubbed- 
and-scrubbed glow. That means a bath 
or shower once a day, a shampoo once 
a week, and a soap-water-and-scrub 
treatment on the hands and nails every 
time they need it. 

2. Your clothes are always in condi- 
tion—clean shirt or blouse (no dingy 
collar-line visible at ten paces, please), 
a perfect press in your trousers or skirt, 
and a shine on your shoes. Make a 
routine of checking to see that there 
are no missing parts in your get-up— 
buttons, snaps, shoes that need re-heel- 
ing, or sweater elbows that need darn- 
ing, and no added detractions—a sag- 
ging hemline, a shirttail flirting with 
the breeze, a safety-pin masquerading 
as a stitch-in-time. 

3. All your clothes fit you. If you 
aren't a perfect 14 or 16, most ready- 
made clothes will néed slight adjust- 
ments. Count such alterations into the 
cost of the garment. To figure you can 
“make do” with a suit that doesn’t 
quite fit is false economy. The prettiest 
dress in the world will look childish 
if the waist is too high, like a sack if 
the waist is too low. The best-tailored 
trousers will look sloppy if they are 
too big in the waist or too long at the 
cuff. 

Now, add to confidence a little know- 
how about choosing clothes that are 
becoming to you. The cut, color, and 


fy Gy ted 





fabric of a particular garment have a 
lot to do with how you look in it. 

A teen-aged girl we know was puz- 
zled recently when on _ consecutive 
days different friends exclaimed to her, 
“Peg, you're losing weight!” and “Real. 
ly, Peggy, you're getting fat.” Actually, 
Peg wasn’t losing or gaining weight. On 
Tuesday she had worn a dark-green 
dress cut along princess lines; on 
Wednesday she wore a splashy-print 
dress. 

A boy who is on the chunky side will 
do well to stick to suits in solid colors, 
preferably dark ones—navy blue, brown, 
dark grey. Squelch that impulse to buy 
a sports jacket with big checks or large 
plaid figure, chum! You may do well to 
turn thumbs down on brightly colored 
sports shirts, too. Large designs and 
vivid colors emphasize your own di- 
mensions. 

Now in the Misses Dept. There are 
even more angles a girl can use to her 
advantage—because there is more va- 
riety in the styling of girls’ clothes. 

To look taller and slimmer, cultivate 
the following features in your ward- 
robe: tailored clothes (generally avoid 
“buttons and bows” or other frills); 
princess lines (with a few exceptions— 
a fitted coat may make you look bulky); 
one-piece. dresses; matching blouses 
and skirts; up-and-down lines; small 
prints; solid, dark colors; small checks 
and plaids—if any; narrow belts—or no 
belts. 

Shy away from: big prints; light col- 
ors; mixed colors; plaids and_ big 
checks; horizontal stripes; wide belts; 
full sleeves; big pockets; peplums; 
round lines in hats or hair-dos. 

A chubby girl should avoid skin-tight 
jersey blouses—or any other clinging 
creations. These only outline too clear- 
ly a waistline or hipline that is wider 
than she’d like it to be. Unlike the 
clinging jersey, she may find the clas- 
sic, easy lines of a pullover sweater a 
friend indeed. It drapes softly over her 
waist, disguising her exact proportions. 

QO. What is the proper way for a girl 
to dress for an informal Senior Ban- 
quet? Should she wear a hat? 


A. For informal dinners, girls should 
wear street-length clothes—a suit or a 
dress. You can “dress up” to the extent 
of choosing your Sunday best or a 
party-type dress. A silk print or taffeta 
would be nice. But no hats. Hats are 
worn to luncheons or afternoon teas 
and receptions. 

For informal dinners, boys wear 
suits, of course (preferably in dark 
colors) and shirts (preferably white). _ 
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“KODAK” IS A TRADE-MARK 
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What do you go infor7 


KEDS ARE MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR DIFFERENT SPORTS 





BIKE—nhas alive comfort and slip-proof soles—for 
biking, running, skating, camping. Neat for school, 
too. Brown, pigskin trimmed. Men’s 6 to 13. Boys’ 
2% to 6. Little boys’ 11 to 2. 





STRIDE is a honey for fast, anti-slip action. Note 
soles. Inside, a Shockproof Arch Cushion and insole. 
Black, brown. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 2'4 to 6. 





CHAMPION is a real tennis “pro” shoe—tight and 
fast, with anti-slip crepe soles, and easy Shockproof 
Arch Cushion and insole. White, biue. Men's 6 to 13. 
Boys’ 2% to 6. Little boys’ 12 to 3. 






UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 
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Short Shots 


FTER reading my masterpiece on 
A Laura Lou Jahn in the March 23 

issue, a sophomore from Cathedral 
High School (San Diego, Calif.) 
cranked up her pitching arm and started 
lobbing hand grenades. 

“Sure, Laura Lou’s a great tennis 
player,” her letter ran. “For a 15-year- 
old, she’s a marvel—as you said. But 
what does that make Maureen Con- 
nolly? Maureen is only 14, and she’s 
polished off Laura Lou twice. 

“Maureen, who is a classmate of mine, 
doesn’t get around as much as Laura 
Lou and thus doesn’t get the publicity. 
But she’s a better player, and all the 
experts out our way believe she’s going 
to be one of the greatest of all time.” 

So last Saturday I tore myself away 
from my favorite weekend sport—sleep- 
ing—and visited the library for some re- 
search. What I found convinced me 
that my letter writer was right. This gal 
Connolly is hotter than a Turkish bath. 

Look at the titles she’s collected the 
past two years—the Arizona State 18- 
year-old championship (twice), the 
Southern California 15-year-old cham- 
pionship (twice), and the Pacific South- 
west, Colorado, Utah, Oregon, and 
British Columbia 18-year-old crowns, 
once each. 

All together, the sophomore from 
Cathedral High has picked up over 30 
pieces of shiny hardware for the family 
mantel. 

Maureen was 10 when she took up 
tennis. For years she was known as 
“that tiny poker face.” Papa Connolly, 
a musician, then put her on a vitamin 
diet and things started happening to 
her. In one year, she added five inches 
and 20 pounds. She now stands 5 ft.- 
4 in. and weighs 120 lbs. 

My “ey crack about pro boxing 
(March 2) made Dick Taber, of Scat- 
tergood School, West Branch, Iowa, 
fighting mad. Basketball, baseball, and 
football are “pointless” to him. But box- 
ing is “man’s greatest art—the most 
glorious and skillful of sports.” 

Dick, old man, I like boxing—as a 
college sport. It is skillful and ex- 
citing, demanding split-second reflexes, 
strength, and courage. But as a pro 
“sport,” it is ugly, brutal and crooked. 

Do you know what the average boxer 
looks like after he’s washed up in the 
ring? Do you know all the conniving 
that goes on behind the scenes? Do you 
know what most managers and pro- 
moters will do to make a buck? 







































































American Lawn Tennis 


Maureen Connolly, 14-year-old tennis whiz 
from Cathedral High School, San Diego, 


And what is the whole idea of the 
“sport?’—to beat up the other guy, to 
knock him unconscious. If that’s “glori- 
ous,” so is being run over by a steam- 
roller. 

“There’s a little village here in Ohio 
called Walnut Creek,” writes “a faith- 
ful reader”—Gibson Shanley, of Shady- 
side, Ohio. “Its high school has only 14 
boys, and 12 of them went out for 
basketball. Having no regular coach, 
they got the superintendent of a local 
clay yard to guide them. 

“How did they do? They won 25 
straight games before losing out in the 
district semi-finals!” 

Why -sportswriters-die-young Dept. 
In my March 9 column, I had an ex- 
big league pitcher pass on some nug- 
gets of advice to beginning pitchers. 
The first thing he said was “don’t fool 
around with freak deliveries like the 
slider and butterfly. They may ruin 
your arm.” 

Two days later I received a note 
from Leonard Stratton, of Appalachian, 
Va.: 

“I am a young baseball player whose 
ambition is to play professional ball; 
therefore, I would appreciate some ex- 
planation of those two pitches.” 

Nearly every big leaguer who uses a 
slider or butterfly has his own way of 
holding the ball and throwing it. Un- 
fortunately, I haven’t the time or space 
to take this up in detail. 

Tell you what, Leonard. Meet me in 
the right-field bleachers of the Yankee 
Stadium on April 19, and I'll toss you 
the prettiest butterfly you've ever seen. 
I've been throwing .it for years. (No 
hits, no runs, one error.) 

—HerMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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VYTops, don’t miss. “M Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


YHA CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN 
KING ARTHUR’S COURT (Para- 
mount. Produced by Robert Fellows. 
Directed by Tay Garnett.) 


This is a new movie version of Mark 
Twain’s humorous and satirical account 
of a Connecticut blacksmith who sud- 
denly finds himself transported’ back 
1300 years into the court of King 
Arthur. 

With easy-going, affable Bing Crosby 
in the role of the Yankee, it is inevitable 
that the movie becomes easy-going and 
affable and loses much of Mark Twain’s 
barbed commentary on the customs of 
civilization, past and present. Now, 
that’s too bad—because Mark Twain 
really packed a punch when his Yankee 
started throwing his weight around 
Camelot. 

Nonetheless, this Paramount creation 
is diverting entertainment. And for an 
easy-going attack on knight-errantry, 
Crosby is the fellow we'd pick. 

The movie is best where it sticks to 
those amusing encounters Mark Twain 
dreamed up. It’s disappointingly medi- 
ocre when the script writers manufac- 
ture some limpid, sentimental scenes 
where Bing croons softly to a lady of 
the court. 

You'll enjoy the Yankee using his 
19th-century know-how to out-Merlin 
Merlin. You'll chuckle as he pretends, 


with a few magic words, to pull off the. 


famous total eclipse of the sun that he 
knows from history books occurred on 
June 21, 528 A.D. And things get fairly 
uproarious when the Yankee, clad in 
his street togs and equipped with noth- 
ing but a lariat, rides out to joust with 
a heavily-armored Sir Lancelot. Nat- 
urally, our man gallops circles around 
the lumbering Lancelot, and eventually 
lassoes and hog-ties him to the astonish- 
ment and delight of the assembled mul- 
titude, 

Incidentally, the best line in the 
script for our money—and we don’t 
think it was Mark Twain’s, although 
he would have liked it—belongs to Sir 
Galahad. Galahad is portrayed as a 
hulking, blond specimen of manhood— 
the kind Mr. Leahy, of Notre Dame, 
would love to get his hands-on. Gala- 
had strides around a ballroom, tabbing 
the ladies fair, and demanding, “Have 
I told you about my latest exploits?” 

By the way, the book that inspired 
all this wonderful fun is now available 
in a 25-cent, Pocket-Book edition. 






















































Another top award fora 
wonderful picture! More 
cheers for its magnificent 
picturization of John 
Steinbeck’s great story! 







Moments of suspense! 
Moments of excitement! 
Moments of unforgettable beauty! 


CHARLES K. FELDMAN presents 


MYRNA LOY > ROBERT MITCHUM 


in JOHN STEINBECK’S 


A LEWIS MILESTONE 
PRODUCTION 


win LOUIS CALRERN 


and SHEPPERD STRUDWICK 
and introducing 
PETER MILES as Tom 
Screen Play by 
JOHN STEINBECK 
Music— AARON COPLAND 
Produced and Directed by 


LEWIS MILESTONE 


A REPUBLIC PRODUCTION 


coLon  TECHNICOLOR 
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‘| *flo-control 


Now—Flo-Ball brings 
you the smoothest 
writing ever! Yours 
with Flo-control*, the 
new point developed 
by Flo-Ball to control 
the flow of ink. 
Writes with a dry, 
smooth, rich-dark 
line. Only Flo-Ball 
has it! Guaranteed 
to write to your 
satisfaction. 

“Little Jewel" (with or 
without clip) comes in § 
colors. The ''48" 

in 4 colors, with chrome 
or gold colored caps. 


Complete refills always 
available, 49c each. 


y | 
only each 


Flo-Call 


for your writing pleasure 


soem 8 oF 
FLO-BALL PEN CORP., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. (ai. SP > 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA Good 
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The Trick 


(Continued from page 20) 


Dodo. Here.” He held out five dollars. 

Dodo looked down at the five-dollar 
bill. “This is not what was promised,” 
he said. 

“That’s what you get,” Guido said. 

“You promised me ten,” Dodo an- 
swered., 

“Take it or leave it,” Guido said 
harshly, and he dropped the bill to the 
floor, walking away. 

Dodo looked down at the bill and 
left it there. “Guido,” he said, “I want 
to talk toyyou.” 

“T’m listening,” answered Guido from 
behind the counter. 

“You are a veteran. I am a veteran, 
too.” 

“So what?” said Guido, hardening 
his heart. For him there was no veteran, 
but only the dollar, and already he had 
closed his heart to Dodo. 

“You saw so much blood and war 
overseas and you also got a wound 
yourself,” said Dodo. “Why do you do 
me like this? Are we not friends?” 

“No, Dodo,” said Guido. “We are not 
friends. I have no friends. My only 
friend is the buck.” 

This shocked Dodo, who was one in 
his heart with the Lord. “You must love 
your fellow man,” he said solemnly to 
Guido. And Guido said, “Blow it out.” 
He pointed to the five. “Pick up your 
dough and beat it.” 

So Dodo left the money on the floor 
and went to the door. “I was glad to 
clean your place free,” he said. 

“You are stupid,” Guido yelled after 
him. “You are more stupid than a fool.” 


Dodo went out of the store, and on 
the street he joined a circle of young 
men who were playing the number 
game with their hands. They were 
gathered in a circle, throwing out hands 
and fingers and yelling in big, loud 
mouths their respective numbers. 

One of them saw the pain and sor- 
row in Dodo’s face and said, “Hey, 
Dodo, what’s the matter with you?” 

“Today I worked for Guido Angeleni 
and he would not pay me the money he 
promised me,” Dodo answered. He told 
them everything that had taken place, 
and they answered him in a way that 
increased his sorrow. 

“You are stupid,” one said. 

“You are so stupid we do not want 
you here,” another said, and they all 
nodded. 

So Dodo took a walk. He walked 
down to the beach and sat on the shore 
to stare at the ships going by. 

He sat there on the soft sand with his 
back against a washed-up log, thinking 
somnolently how peaceful the world 
could be if only men lived with the 
goodness that God had put into their 


About the author... 


@ E. R. Stuart is a newspaperman who 
was born in 1916 in New York City and 
raised in Brooklyn in a fishing village 
near Gravesend Bay. As a boy he often 
went out with the fishermen and op 
these trips he heard many stories, ip. 
cluding the one which became “The 
Trick.” A machine gunner in World War 
II, Mr. Stuart has written a novel abou 
a man who pursues peace. The book jy 
scheduled for publication next fall 
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hearts. Then suddenly he heard a light 
voice come to him. Dodo listened to 
this voice. He knew this voice well, 
Often he spoke with this voice, and he 
knew it was the Lord’s messenger. 

“Yes, little one,” Dodo answered soft. 
ly into the night, listening intently with 
his eyes closed. 

And the voice told him that the time 
had come for Dodo to make the wicked 
one, Guido Angeleni, answer for his 
unkindness. Dodo was told to outwit 
Guido in such a way that everybody on 
Seventeenth Street would know that he, 
Dodo, was a good and clever man. 

“Think,” said the small voice, “think 
of a plan to outwit Guido.” 

“Thank you, little one,” said Dodo, 
“T will think.” Dodo rose from the sand, 

“Good night, Dodo,” said the little 
one out of the night. 

“Good night, my friend and benefac- 
tor,” answered Dodo, and he went 
home to sleep... . 

It was while he was sleeping that the 
idea came to him to defeat Guido and 
when he awakened the next morning 
his heart was as big as a balloon. He 
told this to people: “I am strong. My 
heart is as big as a balloon.” 

He did not mind that they spoke of 
him as Dodo, the stupid one, he who 
had been outwitted by Guido Ange- 
leni. Dodo did not mind all that was 
said to him—and much was said—be- 
cause he knew that he was blessed with 
an idea. So while they mocked him he 
walked with exultation because inside 
him was a golder. scheme to defeat the 
arrogant Guido. 

He went down the block, past the 
group of young men who not so very 
long ago had returned from the war in 
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Europe, and these young men called 
after him, “Hey, Dodo the jerk.” 
“Dodo with the brain of an ant.” 
“Hole-in-the-head Dodo.” 
But he walked on confidently and at 











peace with himself. Dodo went down |4 


the street to Marco San Polo’s pastry |§ 
shop and stood before the window, 
gazing fondly at the many cakes and 
pastries. He particularly gazed at a 
delicately made, crescent-shaped cookie. 
Dodo nodded and, when he stepped in- | 
to Marco San Polo’s shop, made his 
first move to defeat Guido, the arro- 
gant one. 

“Mister San Polo,” he said, address- 
ing Marco the baker, who owned six- 
teen cats which he kept in the cellar 
by day and at night permitted to wage 
war on the mice, “I would like to know 
if I may have one hundred of those 
cookies.” He pointed to the crescent- 
shaped cookies. 

“Oh, my friend Dodo,” said Mister | 
San Polo, who was an old man with a | 
large nose and big mustache and also a | 
big belly, “I cannot give you one hun- | 
dred today but tomorrow at ten I will | 
have one hundred for you.” 

“You will have one hundred for me 
tomorrow at ten?” 

“Yes, I will make them tonight for | 
you. One hundred.” 

“Thank you,” said Dodo and he | 
walked out of the pastry shop of Marco | 
San Polo and across the street to the | 
store of the arrogant one, Guido. 





Guido saw him coming and stopped | 
him at the door. “You refused the 
money yesterday and now you can’t 
have it.” 

“I don’t need your money,” said 
Dodo. “I come to buy a new suit.” | 
“Oh,” shouted Guido, at once de- 
lighted and amazed. This Dodo, he said 
to himself, is a simple fool. “Come in, | 

come in.” 

So Dodo was shown 
and he took a_ blue 
“Wrap this up.” 

Guido carefully boxed the suit and | 
kept up a running conversation about | 
how wonderfully wise Dodo was in | 
buying the blue suit. “And,” said Guido, 


several suits | 
one and said, | 


“to show you my heart is in the right | 


place, I will knock off ten dollars from 
the price because I owe you ten and 
you're a good guy.” 
“You are kind,” 
shaking Guido’s hand. 


of the suit. “You will give me only fifty 
dollars.” You see how clever and 
shrewd this Guido was? Such men are 
everywhere. 

Dodo put the box under his arm. 
“Tomorrow I will give you fifty,” said 
Dodo. 


“Tomorrow,” said Guido, “you get 


“Yes,” said Guido, and he promptly | 
added ten dollars to the original price | 









| 
| 


| 


answered Dodo, | 


| 
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the suit. Cash only.” He made as if 
take the suit back. 

“Tomorrow I get one hundred from 
Mister Marco San Polo. At ten in the 
morning,” Dodo said. 

“Give me back my suit. I am nota 
fool like you,” said Guido, and he 
pulled the box from Dodo. 

“Come with me,” Dodo said gently, 
He took Guido by the arm and walked 
with him to the front of the store, “Tl 
call Mister San Polo.” 

“All right,” said Guido, distrustfully, 

“Mister San Polo,” shouted Dodo 
cupping his hands around his mouth, 
“Hey, Mister San Polo the baker.” 

The baker appeared at the door of 
his shop and looked across the street, 
“What do you want, Dodo?” he shouted 
back. 

“Will you have a hundred for me to. 
morrow at ten?” Dodo asked. 

“Yes, tomorrow at ten 'I will have a 
hundred for you.” 

A smile of satisfaction appeared on 
Dodo’s face. “Mister San Polo,” Dodo 
yelled. 

“Yes.” ‘ 

“Will you please give fifty to Guido 
Angeleni?” Dodo asked. 

“I will do that,” the baker answered. 

“Thank you,” Dodo said, and the 
baker went back into his shop. Dodo 
turned to Guido. “All right?” he asked 
pulling the box from Guido. 

“All right,” Guido answered reluct- 
antly, wonder and distrust playing on 
his face; but at the same time he was 





thinking that Dodo was, after all, only 
a fool, so the danger was not great. 
“Here is the suit,” he said. 


So Dodo took the suit. With a feel- 
ing of jubilation he walked down the 


block, past all those who had heard the f 


exchange of words between Dodo and 
Mister San Polo, all those who had 
jeered at him. He went to his house and 
put the new blue suit away. That night 
he walked about Seventeenth Street 
with a gentle air of victory. 

But, of course, the next day Guido 
was a very angry man. He walked 
across the street and said to Marco San 
Polo, “Give me my fifty.” 

Mister San Polo wiped his hands on 
his apron and smiled. “Just on time,” 
he said, and went into his shop and 
emerged with a great tray of crescent- 





shaped cookies. He held the tray up 
for Guido to see them. “For you,” he 
said to Guido with a gay nod of satis- 
faction, for after all he was the best 
baker “on Seventeenth Street. On Sev- 
enteenth Street? On any of the blocks! 

“For me?” Guido said happily. 
“Thank you, but one would have been 
enough. I am not much for eating 
cakes.” 

“Dodo said to give you fifty and # 
fifty you get,” the baker said. . 
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“No, no,” Guido said sharply. “Not 
fifty cookies. Fifty dollars, Dodo said.” 
“You are out of your mind,” Mister 
San Polo said with a laugh. “Very clear- 
lv I hear him. ‘Hey, Mister San Polo, 
give my friend Guido fifty.’ So you get 
fiftv. I owe him a hundred and he said 
give you fifty.” He pushed the tray of 
cookies toward Guido. “Here,” he said. 
“I will cut his heart out!” screamed 
Guido, gesturing wildly with his hands. 
It had not taken long for the knowledge 
to enter him that the simple one was 
not so simple. “To me he does this!” 
he cried. “To me!” 
Guido rushed away down the street. 
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He laoked for Dodo and found him in 
the circle of young men playing the 
number game. Dodo also saw Guido 
but he was not afraid, because, while 
he was gentle in heart, he was strong 
in body, and Guido knew this well. 

“Dodo,” he called quietly, respecting 
the strength of Dodo. “You have tricked 
me. 

“How have I tricked you? Tell every- 
body here how I did it.” 

So Guido, with much embarrassment, 
told how Dodo had entered his shop to 
buy a suit and had tricked him into 
giving it away for fifty cookies. This 
story made them all laugh so much that 


| they picked up Dodo and carried him 


about on their shoulders, shouting out 
praises for the newly found genius on 
Seventeenth Street. After a while they 
returned him to the ground and he was 
surrounded by the young and old be- 
cause he had won their admiration. 
Dodo had defeated the arrogant and 
clever Guido. 

Then Guido said reasonably, “Is it 
right that he should keep my suit for 


| fifty cookies? Is that fair?” 


“Ts it fair that you should cheat him 
of ten dollars when he made your base- 
ment more clean than it had ever 
been?” Naitano Dellasandro asked, he 
who was captain of the fishing boat, 
The Fountains of Rome. 

“No, it is not,” Guido acknowledged. 

“Ah,” said Marco San Polo, who had 
entered the group. They all turned to 
him, for he was known for his wisdom. 
“Then,” he said quietly, and they lis- 
tened, “you, Dodo, will go to your 
house and get the suit and give it back 
to Guido. We will wait for your return.” 

Dodo, instantly respectful of his eld- 
ers, ran to his house, which was above 
Rudo Bonasda’s grocery store, and in 
almost no time hurried back, carrying 
the still-unopened box. “Here,” he said 
to Guido, and added, “I have not worn 
this suit.” 

Guido was about to open it to see if 
Dodo was telling the truth. 

“No,” said Marco San Polo, 
must trust a man’s word.” 

And so Guido took two five-dollar 
bills from his pocket and gave them to 
Dodo. “Here,” he said, and Dodo 
nodded and accepted the money. 
“And,” added Guido, “I am sorry I 
cheated you.” With that he walked 
solemnly away, shame in his heart, be- 


“ 
‘you 


| cause like all people Guido was really 
| a man of good will, but very deep in- 
| side him. 


After that, all the men and women— 
the children too—greeted Dodo with 
admiration and respect. He was very 


| much loved that dav, very much. And 


ever since then, Dodo is known, not as 
Dodo the simple one, the one with the 
mind of a child, but Dodo the clever 
one, he with the delicate mind. 
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LOOKS AS IF the General Instrument 
Corp., of Elizabeth, N. J., might be 
able to call a temporary truce in the 
Record War. 

The major record ana phonograph 
companies have been shouting frenzied 
praises of their new records or their 
new vics that will play RCA Victor’s 
45 rpm discs or vics designed for Co- 
lumbia’s 33 1/3 rpm discs, while record 
fans have been getting slightly hysteri- 
cal and swearing off records entirely for 
the duration. And now, this New Jersey 
outfit suddenly pops up with the calm* 
announcement that they have just de- 
signed a new automatic record changer 
that will play records of all sizes and 
all speeds. 

General Instrument’s record changer 
will play 10 and 12” 78 rpm (the old- 
style records), 7, 10 and 12” 331/3 
rpm discs, and the new 45 rpm discs. 
All records are played with the same 
lightweight pick-up arm. 

A dozen big phonograph manufac- 
turers are dickering to have the record- 


changing unit installed in their m. 
chines. General Instrument expects that 
these phonographs will be in the stores 
by the middle of June. The changer js 
comparatively inexpensive. G.I. expects 
it to be featured in a number of low. 
priced phonographs. (You may be able 
to buy a portable phonograph with the 
new changer for about $40.) 

How can the same changer play 
RCA Victor’s new records (which re 
a a broom-stick sized spindle) and 
the records which work on a standard 
pencil-sized spindle? Easy, G.I. says, 
They have a detachable 1%” spindle 
that clamps over the regular spindle, 

Another advantage: The G.I. changer 
changes all three speeds of records au- 
tomatically. (If you have a vic that 
plays LP records, you’ve probably dis. 
covered the nuisance of having to 
change your 7” discs by hand.) 

As the new changer isn’t on the mar. 
ket yet, we can’t vouch for its quality, 
But it looks like an interim solution to 
the dreadful dilemma of having to buy 
music on one label only or of having 
three different phonographs. 

Of course, this changer isn’t the final 
answer. Eventually, it would be nice if 
all records were of a standard size and 
played at a standard speed. Or are we 
dreaming? 
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Twenty-third of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





If athlete's foot is a threat to you 
Wash your step and dry it, too! 
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To prevent scaly, itchy athlete’s foot, avoid going bare- 
foot in the gym or shower. Use disinfectant foot bath before 


entering pool. Keep feet, especially toes, clean and dry. 
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Query 


Notice to clock-watchers in class: 
“Time will pass. Will you?” 
Black and Gold 


Spoken Like a Gentleman 


James Thurber, the cartoonist and 
humorist, attended one of Hollywood's 
supercolossal premieres, When he was 
leaving the theatre Thurber turned to 
a writer friend and asked what he 
thought of the picture. 

“I thought it stank,” replied the 
friend in no uncertain terms. “What did 
you think of it?” 

“I can’t say that I liked it that well,” 
replied Thurber. 


Coronet 


Cause for Rejoicing 


Asked what he thought of the two 
candidates for the election, an enlight- 
ened voter replied: “Well, when I look 
at them, I’m thankful only one of them 
can get elected.” 


Coronet 


Don’t Expect Too Much 


Oscar Levant was listening to the 
World Series with a group of friends 
when one of them commented: “It’s 
not much of a World Series.” 

“What do you expect?” replied Os- 
car. “It’s not much of a world!” 


A Sultan got mad at his harem 
And invented a scheme just to scare 
"em. 
He caught a small mouse, 
Turned it loose in the house. 
(The confusion, he called harem- 


scarem. ) 
: The Black and Gold 


Unimpressed 


Robert Taylor, who is enthusiastic 
about flying, was proudly telling his 
wife, Barbara Stanwyck, how many 
hours of flying time he had to his 
credit. 

“Now you can do everything that 
the birds do, except sit on a barbed- 
wire fence,” she commented. 


Coronet 


She Says 


Women’s faults are many. 
Men have only two— 
Everything they say 
And everything they do. 


Cleveland Heights H. S. Black and Gold 





Life in the U. S. 


An American workman visiting Ber- 
lin was being shown around a Russian 
factory. “Who does this plant belong 
to?” he asked his guide. “To the work- 
ers,” the Russian replied. “And whose 
cars are those outside?” the American 
asked. “They belong to the bosses,” the 
Russian answered. 

Sometime later he repaid the visit, 
and the American showed him around 
a factory in Detroit. “Who does this 
place belong to?” the Russian asked. 
“This belongs to the bosses,” the Amer- 
ican explained. “And all those cars out- 
side?” the visitor inquired. ~ 

“Oh, they belong to the workers.” 


New York Times 


Figuratively Speaking 
Spike: “Dick Morgan, who in your 
opinion is the outstanding figure in the 
field of popular music?” 


Morgan: “Mrs. Harry James.” 
CBS’ “Spike Jones Show” 


Logic 
When Henry Fonda was on location 
in Mexico a few years ago, he asked an 
Indian why he rode a burro and al- 
lowed his squaw to walk. 
“Because she doesn’t have a burro,” 
was the forthright reply. 
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THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture + Does not fray + Strong and resilient - Lasts longer 
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DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .., THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








These features make Du Pont nylon strings first choice 
among more and more players. You don’t have to worry 
about dampness or fraying. Nylon resists moisture. And 
each string is a single, solid filament that can’t possibly fray. 
Nylon is strong and resilient too. You'll like it. What’s more, 
nylon lasts longer than ordinary strings. That means more 
playing time between restringing jobs—and plenty of savings. 

Next racket you buy or next time you restring—give nylon 
a try. Look for the nylon tag. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 504, Arlington, N. J. 
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when you mean 


“asked” 


You can never go wrong when you ask for PLANTERS—the biggest nickel 
buy in the peanut field. They‘re wonderfully tasty and wonderfully nour- 
ishing—the perfect between-meal munch. That's why it is so important to 
look for ‘‘Mr. Peanut’’ on the wrapper of the peanuts you buy. He is your 
guarantee of the freshest, meatiest peanuts on the health counter. For 
another energy treat, try the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar. The 
two will supply you with all the extra between-meal nourishment you need. 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 
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TOOLS| fae TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


India and Pakistan 


April 27 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


(Fifth article in British Commonwealth series. See last 
week’s issue for material on New Zealand (Apr. 20 issue). 

PAMPHLETS: Air View of India Today, Enrique Portes 
(47), Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Free. Pakistan, Lou 
Phillips (’48), Pan American World Airways. Free. Inde- 
pendence of India, Phillips Talbot (Reps. V. 23 No. 7, 47), 
Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25 cents. 
India Since the Cripps Mission (ID 693, 46), British In- 
formation Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Free. 
The Dominion of India, The Dominion of Pakistan, Ben F. 
Crowson Jr. (47), U. N. Education Center, 334 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C. 12 cents. Twentieth Century 
India, K. Mitchell (’44), Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 
East 54th St., N. Y. 22. Forty cents. 

ARTICLES: “New India: Free and Hungry,” United 
States News, Oct. 22, ’48. “Blood of Brothers Is the Prom- 
ise of Peace in India,” D. N. Mitra, United Nations World, 
Dec. ’48. “There’s Business in India,” K. Nair, Fortune, 
Feb. 49. “Faces of India and Pakistan,” New York Times 
Magazine, May 30, ’48. “Which Road for Pakistan?” R. 
Stead, Christian Science Monitor Magazine, June 26, ’48. 
“Freedom but Not Peace for India,” Senior Scholastic, Sept. 
29, ’47. “India (Special Issue),” Senior Scholastic, Jan. 
14, 46. 

BOOKS: India, Thomas W. Wallbank (Holt, ’48), $1.40. 
Pageant of India’s History, G. Emerson (Longmans, 48), 
$4.50. Tumult in India, George E. Jones (Dodd, *48), $3. 
Richer by Asia, Edmond Taylor (Houghton, ’47), $3.75. 
Here Is India, Jean Kennedy (Scribner’s, ’45), $2.75. Home 
to India, Santha Rama Rau (Harper, ’45), $2.50. Restless 
India, Lawrence K. Rosinger (Holt, ’46), $2. My India, My 
America, J. Krishnalal Shridharani (Duell, ’41), $3.75. 

FILMS: India—12 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Editions, 369 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. Social & political 
problems. Heritage of India—11 minutes, black & whit» or 
color, sale. Pictorial Films, Inc., 625 Madison 4ve., N. Y. 
22. Four varied films are available from T-..cning Film Cus- 


todians, 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18. 


U.S. Airlines 


May 4 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


The major airlines have a number of travelogue films and 
film strips which are loaned to schools for the cost of the 
transportation. 

Pan American World Airways System, 135 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17 (all sound and color): Wings over Latin America, 


‘40 min.; Wings to Alaska, 25 min.; Weekend in Bermuda, 


15 min.; Wings over Ireland, 30 min.; Wings to Cuba and 
7 Caribbean, 25 min.; Wings to Mexico and Guatemala, 
min. 

United Air Lines, United Air Lines Bldg., Chicago 38, 
Ill., or contact your nearest branch office, Attention: Traffic 
& Sales Office, for these two: Highway to Hawaii, 28 min., 
color; Yellowstone and the Grand Tetons, 30 min., color. 


§ Write Attention: School & College Service for: Growth of 


Air Passenger and Mail Services in the U. S. in Past 25 
Years. 

Institute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th St., New York 
17, for Flight to the Sun, 40 min., color. (Story of trip to 
the Southwest.) 

Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill., for the following filmstrips (produced by United Air 
Lines): Mainliner Meals, 30 frames, color; Behind the 
Scenes of a Coast-to-Coast Flight, 56 frames; Coast-to- 
Coast: Geography from the Air, 55 frames; Seeing the Air- 
port, 34 frames; and Global Concepts and the Age of Flight, 


24 frames. 


Nicaragua 


May 4th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Nicaragua, the Birthplace of Ruben 
Dario, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr. (12¢), 1947, United Nations 
Education Center, 334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
Nicaragua—Lakes and Volcanos (10¢), 1944, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Managua (5¢), 1945, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. Nicaragua (American Nation 
Series), 1944 (5¢), Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C, 

ARTICLES: “All Nicaragua Is His Hacienda,” by O. Gon- 
di, United Nations World, March 1948, “Nicaragua” 
(United Nations Series), World Week, January 13, 1947. 
“Land of Lakes and Volcanoes,” by Luis Marden, National 
Geographic Magazine, August 1944. 

BOOKS: Wings Over Central America, by Pachita Crespi, 
$2.75 (Scribner, 1947). The Rainbow Republics, by Ralph 
Hancock, $4.00 (McCann, 1947). Middle America, by 
C. M. Wilson, $3.50 (Norton, 1944). Other Young Ameri- 
cans, by Delia Goetz, $3.00 (Morrow, 1948). 


Our Young Citizens. 
May 11 in World Week 


FILMS: A U.S. Community and Its Citizens, 20 min., 
United World Castle Div., 105 E. 106th St., New York, sale. 
Interdependence and unity of a typical community, seen 
through students’ study of their community to learn what 
it means to them and what their part in it is. 

Junior Citizen, 19 min., rent or sale, Gateway Produc- 
tions, Inc., 40 Fremont St., San Francisco 5. Good citizen- 
ship in our democracy (common understanding, fitting into 
our economic life, conservation). 

Learning Democracy Through School Community Projects, 
20 min., color, sale or rent, Locke Films, Inc., 120 W. 
Lovell St., Kalamazoo 8, Mich. How Michigan public schools 
and communities provide opportunities for democratic pro- 
cedure experiences: student councils, safety patrols, confer- 
ences, parent-teacher-student organizations, youth centers, 
etc. 

FILMSTRIP: Democracy at Work, 38 frames, color, sale, 
produced by Curriculum Films, distributed by Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Introduction to differences between democracy and dicta- 
torship through people of “Fairtown.” 
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OT SINCE the invention of 
printing has there appeared an 
instrument so significant in the 

field of education as the invention of 
radio. Yet radio has never been invent- 
ed as far as thousands of American 
classrooms are concerned. 


This is true despite the fact that the 
average American student probably 
spends more time listening to the radio 
than he does in any other single activi- 
ty—except sleeping; despite the fact 
that there are more listeners than read- 
ers in America; that the American 
home contains more radios than tele- 
phones; more radios than bathtubs. 


In my own school a radio survey of 
the listening habits of hundreds of 
adolescents over a nine-year period re- 
veals the fact that each pupil listened 
on the average of three and a half hours 
a day. How many English teachers can 
boast that their pupils spend an equiva- 
lent time each week in supplementary 
reading? 

English teachers know that all of the 
outside experiences and interests of the 
child make up his education. We teach- 
ers have, therefore, in radio, a demo- 
cratic educational medium whose vast 
potentialities are but dimly realized. 

What better educational instrument 
than radio can be found to explain to 
tomorrow’s voters how to cope with the 
myriad problems of an atomic era? 
What better speeches can be studied 
than the actual broadcasts of President 
Truman, Senator Vandenberg, or Win- 
ston Churchill? When have children 
been allied so closely with history as 
now, when they can listen personally to 
Dean Acheson or Chaim Weizmann? 

I maintain that our teaching, espe- 
cially English, can be vitalized imme- 
diately by the purposeful introduction 
of radio appreciation units into all of 
our schools. Every cardinal objective of 
teaching English—from social compe- 
tency to creative expression and critical 


Samuel G. Gilburt, author of this arti- 
ele, is a teacher of English at Straus 
Junior High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; a 
member of the Radio-English Commit- 
tee of the Association for Education by 
Radio and the National Council of 
Teachers of English; and a lecturer on 
“Radio in Education” at the College of 
the City of New York. 


The Fourth «i°’ 


By Samuel G. Gilburt 


thinking—is possible with radio as a 
spur. 

Although the teacher of radio appre- 
ciation can well be any enthusiastic 
teacher interested in radio, it would 
seem feasible that the direction be done 
by an English teacher. The latter is al- 
ready well equipped pedagogically to 
teach the appreciation of drama, short 
stories, style, and oral communication 
in all of its ramifications. 

An already substantial bibliography 
in the field of radio appreciation exists. 
Two texts that I have found worth- 
while are Radio and English Teaching,! 
edited by Max J. Herzberg, and Woel- 
fel and Tyler’s Radio and the School.* 
The latter is one of the best in the field 
and contains full bibliographies. Also 
helpful and very reasonably priced is 
Alice B. Steiner’s monograph A Course 
of Study in Radio Appreciation.’ 

The radio units published each year 
in Practical English are of invaluable 
aid, for they are not only functional, 
but also are pitched psychologically at 
the correct secondary school level. The 
utilization of the current series will 
prove, I know, that radio offers educa- 
tional experiences of vital significance 
to the student. 

The following suggested units are 
more than sufficient for one year’s work 
in radio appreciation. I have used these 
units both as material for an extra-cur- 
ricular club, and as an integrated proj- 
ect in the language arts on the ninth 
year level for normal and bright classes. 
The units can be expanded easily to 
include an actual radio workshop on the 
upper secondary levels. 

I must emphasize that these units 
only partially cover the field of radio 
appreciation; that they are not in logi- 
cal sequence; that they are in outline 
deliberately, to be filled in by the pio- 
neering teacher for the specific grade 
level and for the individual needs of his 
class. 

Here is an actual copy of our club’s 
recent prospectus: 


1. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co, 
1941. 

2. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World 
Book Co. 1945. 

3. Published by Educational and Recre- 
ational Guides, Inc., 172 Renner Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., $1.00. 





STRAUS RADIO APPRECIATION CLus 
General Objectives 


1. To develop and enrich radio listen. 
ing. 

2. To connect school life with the out. 
side world. 

8. To use the radio as a profitable and 
enjoyable way of spending leisure 
time. 

4. To establish standards of taste for 
various types of programs. 

5. To utilize the radio in forming in- 
telligent opinions, ideals, and atti- 
tudes. 

6. To learn how to judge radio adver- 
tising. 

7. To be able to discuss a radio pro- 
gram intelligently. 


The Program 
First Semester Units 

1. Arousing interest (A cross-section of 
the class’ listening habits is obtained 
by answering and discussing a pre- 
pared questionnaire. ) 

2. My favorite programs 

3. Radio’s variety (music, quiz, pro- 
grams, serials, etc.) 

4. News broadcasts 

5. Radio drama (evolving a yardstick 
for judgment) 

6. Radio and sports 

7. Special children’s programs: 

8. History of radio 

9. Radio and the consumer 

10. A tour through a radio station (an 
all-day excursion) 


Second Semester Units 

11. Judging radio advertising 

12. Radio can help win the peace 

13. Writing letters of appreciation to 
radio personalities 

14. Radio: a field of opportunity (vo- 
cational guidance) 

15. Radio in 1999 (imaginative soar- 
ing) 

16. Radio as a public service 

17. Writing original scripts (creative 
expression ) 

18. Adapting literature units to the ra- 
dio (Cask of Amontillado, Galla- 
gher, etc.) 

19. Writing radio reviews (Our last 
composition was a review of CBS. 
Our Miss Brooks, Sun, 9:30 p.m, 
E.S.T.) 


20. “We Love Radio—But” (a critical 


evaluation of radio on their le 
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